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ATTACHMENT 
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EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 
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around in a cir- 
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“RAVEN BRAND” 

Moisture Proof Cord 
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Makers of 750,000 Automatic Telephones 


We Have Branches in 
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Once you try it for 
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der how you did 
without it. 
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Don’t Blame the Operator 
For Inefficient Service 


when the real cause is the receiver that is used. The re- 
quirements of a good operator’s receiver are lightness and 
efficiency. Both are obtained in the Code No. 4 A 
CRACRAFT-LEICH operator’s receiver. 

@ The No. 4 A, C-L operator's receiver weighs from three- 
quarters to three ounces less than any other. A heavy 
receiver is tiresome, it reduces the operator's efficiency, 
makes her peevish and results in complaints from sub- 
scribers. Avoid these troubles by using the C-L No. 4 A. 
@ The general design also is practically perfect. 

@ The magnets and core are self ‘ 
contained and are not dependent 
upon the aluminum case for support. 
The adjustment and air gap, there- 
fore, will be permanently retained 
No.4-A Operator's regardless of any handling or abuse 

that may be given the receiver. 






Open View No. 4-A Opera- 
tor’s Receiver 












The All Purpose Receiver 
@ THE CRACRAFT-LEICH Magnetic Receiver (Code No. | A) is a 


most efficient receiver and can be used on either Magneto or, Central Bat- 
tery Telephones. This receiver is of the modern bi-polar 
type and embodies all points of excellence our broad ex- 
perience in the tele- 
phone field has 
shown to be de- 
sirable. No cast or 
brittle parts to 
break. The cup 
Oven View No. 1-A Which supports the 

iaphragm is made 





‘,. of rolled brass as is the magnet supporting 
Cracraft ‘*, Piece which is riveted to the bottom of 
Leich Electtic “*, the cup. 


‘ 
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Co., Genoa, Ill ~% Let us send you one of our 
Tell us more , Receivers for Trial Code No. 1-A Receiver 
about your receiv- ™/ 
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PATRIOTISM. 


A nation is made great, not by its fruitful acres, but by the men who cultivate them; not by its great forests, 
but by the men who use them; not by its mines, but by the men who work in them; not by its railways, but by the 
men who build and run them. America was a great land when Columbus discovered it; Americans have made of it 
a great Nation. 

In 1776 our fathers had a vision of a new Nation “conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” Without an army they fought the greatest of existing world empires that they might 
realize this vision. A third of a century later, without a navy they fought the greatest navy in the world, that they 
might win for their Nation the freedom of the seas. Half a century later they fought through an unparalleled Civil 
War that they might establish for all time on this continent the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. A third of a century later they fought to emancipate an oppressed neighbor, and, victory won, gave 
back Cuba to the Cubans, sent an army of schoolmasters to educate for liberty the Filipinos, asked no war indemnity 
from their vanquished enemy, but paid him liberally for his property. Meanwhile they offered land freely to any 
farmer who would live upon and cultivate it, opened to foreign immigrants on equal terms the door of industrial 
opportunity, shared with them political equality, and provided by universal taxation for universal education. 

The cynic who can see in this history only a theme for his egotistical satire is no true American, whatever his 
parentage, whatever his birthplace. He who looks with pride upon this history which his fathers have written by 
their heroic deeds, who accepts with gratitude the inheritance which they have bequeathed to. him, and who highly 
resolves to preserve this inheritance unimpaired and to pass it on to his descendants enlarged and enriched, is a 
true American, be his birthplace or his parentage what it may.—Lyman Abbott in The Outlook. 











Securing an Entree by Telephone. Over and over again it transpires that a few words over the 
No human being can estimate the saving of the time accom- wire suffice to determine a policy, arrange for future discussion, 
plished by the telephone in the 40 years of its existence. In this or shorten the time required to start a given program—and this 
respect it is multiplying its value every year. despite the fact that the man who has the “say” may be in “six 
The increasing usefulness of this wonderful equipment is deep” with associates or confreres, and unwilling to be inter- 
the continuing marvel even of those engaged in its applica- rupted in any other way than for a moment’s conversation at his 
tions. Take the value of the telephone as an entering wedge desk set. Thousands of men have found the telephone the only 
in seeking an audience with a busy man already occupied in a__ satisfactory entree to others previously occupied with important 
conference, The time which can be saved by a call of half business, and by tactful use of the wire have saved themselves 
a minute's duration over the wire in such a case, is beyond com- and their principal’s time and money almost beyond estimate. 
Putation when spread over the business world. It is rare in- The more popular the telephone becomes, the more common 
deed when one with a message of real importance, needs fail to _will be its utilization even in putting important inquiries up to 


eliver it because of the physical inaccessibility of the person others, as the necessity for seeing the facial expression is seem- 


Ost concerned, if resort is had to the telephone in the right ingly growing less and less except in highly critical and delicate 
way. 


matters. 
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The Mightiest Miracle 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


We get our fairy tales in looks not books, nowadays. Wizards wear blue jeans 
instead of star-spangled robes and belong to the machinists’ union. 

Magic incantations can’t compete with scientific formulas. The astounding marv- 
els are facts. How can you thrill a youngster with the story of ““The Seven League 
Boots” when his dad is in the next room telephoning to Honolulu? 

The microscope is a peep-hole to realms of dragons and evil spirits more potent 
than any ogre or hobgoblin Fancy ever devised. There are genii in laboratory jars, 
whose performances make the Djin of the bottle feel like a dub. 

Moses’ rod isn’t in the same class with a stick of dynamite. All that it did was to 
tap a rock and produce a trickle of water. But we Twentieth Century folks blast up 
lakes and oil wells without getting in the newspapers, much less a bible. 

We haven't, to date, changed any loaves into fish but chemistry isn’t through ex- 
perimenting and meanwhile, we've pulled off a few performances almost as spectacu- 
lar: We burn air, change water into light and teach wax to talk. And as for heavenly 
chariots, ours not only go up but come down to earth again. 

We live in such a miraculous age that few pause to think that more amazing events 
happen annually than the sum total of wonders set down by the ancients. 

A pulmotor is somewhere resurrecting the dead at this very moment. Restoring 
sight to the blind is a hospital commonplace. Surgical job carpenters think nothing of 
mortising a sheep-shin to a smashed tibia or of tacking a silver roof on a broken head. 

Experts in the trade locate the guilty bump on an idiot’s cranium, tap and saw 
for a few minutes and tinker the imbecile into a reasoning being. Dentists no longer 
waste time with rambunctious teeth—they isolate the faulty cable, jerk it from the 
switchboard and, while it is disconnected from communication with the brain, dig out 
live nerves as you grin. 

If there is any bad blood between you and your grandfathers, buy a few quarts 
from somebody of husky ancestry and hire a doctor to pour it into your veins. 

Mahomet wasn’t such great shakes after all—he owned up that he couldn’t make 
a mountain come to him. But we bring whole ranges of them from all over the world 
and don’t consider the feat worth a ten-cent piece, without a few reels of Charlie Chaplin 
or Mary Pickford thrown in for good measure. 

Fairy tales are the leading industry of the country. In fact, the government has 
a fairy tale library in Washington, called the Patent Office. 

About eighty years ago, one of the clerks, who was certain that the inventors had 
thought of everything which could be done, resigned to find a place in some enter- 
prise which promised to last. There are still people who think there is no room for im- 
provement in their own field of endeavor. That's why we have so many failures. 

No one has a future bigger than his belief in it. Faith is the master force and 
the master faith is confidence in God's ability to create beings who can achieve any- 
thing they can believe. 

The mightiest miracle is human will. All projects are feasible if we dare and per- 
sist. Contemporary history demonstrates it. 

But the greater works are yet to come. To-morrow offers more chances than 
yesterday. Progress never quits. Impossibilities_are old-fashioned fairy tales. 

Of course, we believe in miracles! They're our chief stock in trade. 


Copyright, 1916, by Herbert Kaufman. 



























lowa Convention Breaks All Records of the Association 


Annual Meeting of Iowa Independent Telephone Association Marked by Largest Attendance in Its History— 


Many Interesting and Instructive Addresses—Plant and Operators’ Schools and Hearing Be- 
fore Iowa Commission on High Tension Interference. Other Attractions 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


“This convention marks the beginning of a new era in the 
history of the Iowa association,” said a prominent Independent 
telephone man who has attended many Iowa conventions. The 
reason for this statement was that the attendance at the an- 
nual convention held last week—about 350—was the largest in 
the history of the association, there being present many who had 
never before attended a state convention. These were given 
a practical demonstration of the value of the association and 
what it does for the individual company. As a result they 
will undoubtedly unite with the organization and take an active 
interest in its affairs in the future. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association was held at the Chamberlain Hotel, Des 
Moines, March 14, 15 and 16. The meeting opened with an 
attendance of about 130 on the first day, which number before 
the closing session was held had swelled to 350. In connection 
with the regular sessions, a school for operators was held on 
March 14 and 15 which was conducted by Miss T. Anne Barnes, 
instructor in telephone operating for the Iowa State College. 
at Ames. 

A plant school was held Tuesday morning, Wednesday morn- 
ing before the regular session, and all day Thursday. In this 
school were considered cable and cable connections, the discus- 
sions of which were accompanied by practical demonstrations 
of splicing and connections. The school was conducted by 
G. L. Saunders and W. L. Agee, of Grinnell, and A. B. Camp- 
bell and C. A. Wright, of the Iowa State College, at Ames. 
The Thursday session of the school was devoted to switch- 
board installation, the testing and location of trouble, and 
transmission. 

The exhibits occupied the entire fourth floor of the hotel 
and were viewed with great interest. They formed one of the 
features of the convention. 


OFFIcErRS ELEcTEp. 


The election of officers which took place late Wednesday 
afternoon, resulted in the re-election of H. B. Shoemaker, of 
Toledo, as president, and Charles C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
“s secretary and treasurer. The executive committee consists 
of President Shoemaker, George E. Atkinson, of Creston; D. 
\V. Mannhardt, of Washington; J. M. Plaister, Fort Dodge, 
and J. H. Denkhoff, of Dyersville. 

The first regular session of the convention was opened 
Promptly at two o’clock Tuesday, March 14, by President Shoe- 
maker. He announced committees as follows: 

Resolutions: H. L. Beyer, Grinnell ; C. W. Wilson, Kingsley 
and R. C. Saunders, Manilla. , 
‘ Auditing : George E. Atkinson, Creston and Geo. Trager, 
Jenison. 

; Nominating: J. M. Plaister, Fort Dodge; M. A. Reed, 
Woodbine; H. C. Graves, Madrid; B. H. VanVliet, Hawarden: 
and A, A. Wells, Marathon. 


PRESIDENT’s ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Following the announcement of these committees, the an- 
nual address of the president was presented. In his opening 
words, President Shoemaker directed attention to the fact that 
the association has reached its majority—it now being 21 years 
old. He then referred briefly to the events in telephony, which 
have occurred in the last year, both in and 


out of the state. 
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The work in telephony which the Iowa State College at Ames 
is doing, was outlined and his appreciation of the ready re- 
sponse of the college authorities was expressed. 

The relation of the Independent operator to the Independent 
manufacturer was called to the attention of the association. 
“If the Independent operator is to exist,” said President Shoe- 
maker, “it is necessary to support the Independent manufac- 
turer. We cannot eat our cake and have it, nor must we kill 
the goose by short-sighted methods. The operator who goes 
into fields other than Independent, for his materials, must do 
it with the idea not of maintaining the solidity of Independent 
telephony but with the more selfish purpose of having him- 
self sugar-coated so that he may be the more readily, ‘ben- 
evolently absorbed.’ 

“The operator acting thus, fails to recognize that the strong- 
est competitor, or the most bitter enemy, admires consistency. 
And a traitor to a cause gets nothing but contempt from every- 
body. I urge each and every one of you to support loyally 
with your dollars these manufacturers who have made it pos- 
sible for you to supply the needs of your communities.” 


RATES AND PuBLic RELATIONS. 


In discussing the rate question, and public relations, Mr. 
Shoemaker said among other things: “Each place where the 
question of the proper rate has been carefully and success- 
fully worked out, has its influence on every other situation in 
the state in which the rate question has not been equitably 
worked out. On the other hand, no place, however small, in 
which the rate question has not been correctly solved, is with- 
out its hindering effect on all other situations. Realizing this, 
I want to decry the practice of which we have been guilty in 
the past—and I am sorry to say is going on at present—of 
establishing service in communities without the most careful 
and painstaking labor on the question of the rate to be charged. 

“These practices will be continued in Iowa and in other 
piaces until such a time as public opinion shall render that 
procedure unpopular and shall prohibit it. The public must 
be educated to see that it is as great a crime to charge too 
low a rate as it is too charge high a one. 

It has been unpopular to champion the cause of the cor- 
poration. In all probability many of you are considered by 
your neighbors as human beings and good fellows when you 
hobnob with each other at lodge, church, or other meeting 
place. But when you enter your neighbor’s place of business 
with a bill for telephone service, you cease to be ‘Bill’ or 
‘Bob, or ‘John,’ and you become the ‘soulless corporation,’ 
the ‘highway robber,’ the ‘crook operating a den of thieves’ 
and worthy of no consideration or deserving of no emolumert 
beyond a meager percentage on your historical value. 

Why is it crime for a telephone corporation to prosper? 
Why this persistent and unceasing talk of big dividends on 
watered stock? Let me relate an experience: 

In 1907 A through the agency of B bought a telephone prop- 
erty for $12,000. In 1915 this telephone property by invest- 
ment of earnings, had risen to a value of $30,000 and one- 
half of it was sold to C at that figure. In the spring of 1913, 
A, B, C and D were at dinner and B began to twit A some- 
what as follows: ‘What kind of a game are you working on 
these people? Here eight years ago I sold this whole plant 
for $12,000 and now you have sold one-half of it to C for 
$15,000. What kind of a robber are you anyway?’ 
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Why did A for the space of a minute feel like a boy caught 
in a melon patch? The price paid for his property represented 
barely the amount that had actually been put on this property 
in those eight years. Yet because of that fact, A was a rob- 
ber, while D sitting at the same table was a man to look up to. 
Why? Because in 1905 D had paid $10,000 for a farm adjoin- 
ing the place in which was located A’s exchange. During the 
eight years, D had put onto the place not to exceed $3,500 and 
could sell at nearly three times what it cost him. Yet he was 
in no way a robber and was lauded for his judgment. He was 
reaping $17,000 of unearned increment while A was called a 
robber for getting a price which represented the amount act- 
ually invested. 

The attitude of these men is but the reflection of popular 
opinion. So long as we allow people to insist we are crooks and 
do nothing to defend ourselves or our good name, we stand 
convicted before the bar of public opinion. 

What can we do about it? We can do a great deal. Each 
one of us is a molder of public opinion in his own community. 
We must create sentiment by word of mouth, by pen, by con- 
duct of business and in every way possible, to help dispell this 
spirit of antagonism and injustice toward our business. 

It is a fact that the unearned increment in land in Iowa 
alone since 1910, has amounted to a billion of dollars. This 
equals one-fifth of all the watered stock that the wildest dema- 
gogue has ever dared accuse the common carriers of having. 
And yet in this state in whith we find this condition, we find 
the highest telephone development and the fowest rates. 

It is this same public which has reaped this billion of un- 
earned increment, that will have, in the last analysis, the de- 
cision of the life or death of our business. As our government 
is organized, our legislators are but the reflectors of the pub- 
lic opinions of their constituents. These legislators, reflecting 
public opinion, will finally decide as to the method or basis 
upon which your property and mine will be appraised or valued, 
and we will be compelled to assume the attitude of bondholders 
or trustees for our properties with a limited fixed income, and 
we will operate it for the public benefit. That, it seems to me, 
is the trend at the present time. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been directed to 
value the properties of common carriers engaged in interstate 
traffic. This includes the smallest plant in the most remote 
village from which it is possible to carry on interstate busi- 
ness. At present, the commission is working on the valua- 
tion of the railroads. Upon practically no point have the rail- 
road engineers and the engineers of the commission been able 
to agree. 

The methods determined upon in the railroad valuation will, 
beyond a doubt, hold in the valuation of other common car- 
riers. As yet we find no definite line agreed upon as to which 
method shall be used. But we do find that the various state 
commissions are practically unanimous in the stand for the 
historical method of valuation. This method, applied to the 
telephone plant, means that no earnings invested in plant for 
extensions will be allowed to earn an income when our prop- 
erties are valued by the commission. 

It is absolutely necessary that we attempt to create a public 
opinion founded upon the doctrine of a square deal to all, be 
he individual or corporation. Public opinion in our govern- 
ment determines the acts of legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments of our government. We must endeavor to prevent 
the punishment once meted out: ‘Take from him that hath not 
and give to him that hath.” This work can only be accom- 
plished in a spirit of good will and helpfulness.” 


PREPAREDNESS AND PUBLICITY. 


Following the presentation of his address, President Shoe- 
maker called upon F. C. Builta, of Omaha. Although the 
title of his paper was announced as “Publicity,” Mr. Builta 
stated that he would speak on “Preparedness” which is only 
another name for publicity. 
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“Preparedness,” Mr. Builta said, “is a matter of insurance 
in public utility work. It is protection against possibilities. 
If the public does not know of the plans and purposes of a 
utility, the latter may have trouble. Publicity is merely prep- 
aration for something that may come. It starts when the sub- 
scriber is first met. Care which the installer uses and his 
courtesy, carry the message of publicity. The care of the opera- 
tor in answering, carries the message of publicity to the patron.” 

The speaker then reviewed the changes which have taken 
place in Iowa in the last five years. Co-operation is promi- 
nent now. The telephones installed in Iowa now number 465,- 
000, and 200,000 of them are on farms. 

Referring to the benefits of the telephone, Mr. Builta de- 
clared that the profit of the man investing his money in the 
business has not been one-tenth of the profit the public has 
had from the service rendered. 

Discussing the matter of public opinion, Mr. Builta said, 
among other things: “Public opinion has ruled from the 
earliest times in history. Public opinion has created and 
wrecked empires and nations. Public opinion caused the Eur- 
opean war; caused President Wilson to send troops into Mex- 
ico. Industries will rise or fall through public opinion. 

“Public opinion cannot be changed by appeal to the lawmak- 
ers. It is true the lawmaker’s education has been overlooked. 
He knows practically nothing of your business. The law- 
makers represent the largest corporation in existence but few 
of them know anything about the telephone business. 

Corporations should not go into partisan politics, but it is 
the duty of the telephone man to speak in the name of 20 per 
cent. of the wealth of the country.” 


EpUCATION OF PusLtic THROUGH PUBLIC TY. 


“It is time to rise up in our honor and tell the public the 
truth about things,” continued Mr. Builta in taking up the sub- 
ject of education. “They do not know about your business, 
but they are not to blame. They have not been educated and 
it is our fault. What is going to be the method of educating 
the public? Employes have not the time to carry the message 
as they would like to.” 

Touching upon the points on which the public should be 
educated, Mr. Builta stated that of the amount of money taken 
in, 461%4 cents of every dollar is paid out in salaries—the larg- 
est amount paid by any industry—and 5% cents is paid in taxes. 
Taxation is not a matter of equity but a matter of expediency. 
The public does not know these things. 

“The public does not know the amount of money required 
to run the telephone business or where it comes from,” stated 
Mr. Builta. “It does not know the theory of depreciation. It 
does not understand the problems of giving service—problems 
such as sleet storms, high tension currents, busy lines when the 
party has been there for half an hour. The public must be 
educated in these matters. 

“Publicity is not a matter of getting business, for there is 
one telephone for every five people in Iowa. Advertising as an 
insurance is worth much. Some publicity is carried on through 
newspapers; others by word of mouth. Either method is good, 
but the larger companies cannot use the word of mouth method 
to any extent.” 

“The public wants to be fair,” continued Mr. Builta, “and is 
only unfair when it doesn’t know. Mis-statements of facts 
should be challenged. If newspapers make statements not (rue, 
an explanation should be made to them showing where the 
statements are wrong. This should not be done with the idea 
of +etraction, but with the idea of preventing a repetition in 
the future. Public speakers should be dealt with in the same 
manner. The easiest line along which to work is education of 
newspapers and public men.” 

In discussing the question of fair rates and what the ex- 
pression means to the public, Mr. Builta said that it means 
rates sufficient to furnish good service, to pay employes as well 
as other lines pay, to maintain the plant properly and to pay 
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a fair return on the money invested so as to be able to interest 
additional capital for the extension of the business. 

“When prices go up,” said Mr. Builta, in concluding his ad- 
dress, “costs of furnishing service are reduced in order to 
keep the rates down. Prices are soaring now and the message 
of what this means to the telephone company and to telephone 
service should be carried to the public.” 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER DEERING. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Builta’s address, Chas. C. Deer- 
ing was called upon to present his report as secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Deering first reported on the finances of the asso- 
ciation showing how much money had been taken in and the 
purposes for which expenditures had been made. Since the 
last annual meeting 34 applications for membership had been 
received and acted upon by the executive committee. These 
applications were submitted to the association for approval 
and all were accepted as members. 


In presenting his report as secretary, Mr. Deering stated 
that several operators’ schools were held last year by the de- 
partment of engineering extension of the Iowa State College of 
Ames. These proved to be so successful that the college this 
year will hold 16 two-day schools at various points in the 
state. At the convention last year the college held a plant 
school and during January of this year held three such schools 
with an attendance varying from 10 to 30 men. 


Referring to the legislative work of the association, Mr. 
Deering stated that at the last session of the legislature 27 
bills which were introduced bore directly upon the telephone 
business. Some of these bills were good and some were not. 
Due to the efforts of the association no harmful legislation 
was passed. 

Reference was made to the opposition of telephone men to 
the proposed home rule bill for municipalities. Mr. Deering 
stated that the opposition is only to the provision of the bill 
giving to the cities the power to regulate rates of telephone 
companies. This would not be desirable under condition in 
Iowa, as the business of the companies is not confined in most 
instances to the district under the authority of the municipal 
government and therefore should not be regulated by such 
government. 

The matter of high tension interference was touched upon, 
it being stated that the Iowa Railroad Commission has jurisdic- 
tion over the granting of franchises to power and transmission 
companies. 


METERS AND MEASURED SERVICE. 


The afternoon’s session was concluded with an address on 
“Metered Service, the Proper Basis for Charges,” by E. H. 
Martin, of Webster City. The address aroused a great deal 
of interest and was followed by considerable discussion. 

“\ large percentage of the business handled is waste,” said 
Mr. Martin. “Twenty-five per cent. of the calls passing through 
the Webster City board are from non-subscribers using their 
neigh ors’ telephones; 50 per cent. more of the calls come from 
children and women in idle gossip. Seventy-five per cent. of 
the Webster City traffic is thus waste.” 

A case was cited of an electric light company which fur- 
nisned service at a flat rate and in due course of time reached 


the limit of its output capacity. At this point meters were put 
- it was found that the capacity was then more than 
suticient to care for the demand. The telephone business faces 


the same conditions. 
“There are over 100 patents in the patent office for telephone 
meters,” stated Mr. Martin, “and none of them is practical.” 
There is only one place to attach a meter,” continued Mr. 
Martin, “and that is in the receiver.” The speaker then described 
udhepaae which he has developed as a result of a number of 
= aan ee It is contained in the receiver and registers 
r of minutes the line is in use. When a meter is 
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placed upon a line conversations are limited strictly to business 
words, and no lines are tied up by unnecessary traffic. A 
smaller number of operators is required and operating expenses 
are reduced in proportion. 

Metered service is coming, Mr. Martin predicted, as every- 
thing else is metered—water, gas and electricity. An advantage 
of installing a meter at the subscriber’s station is that a reason- 
able excuse is provided for requiring a deposit, thus reducing 
the possibility of a subscriber leaving the community without 
paying his telephone bill. 

The speaker gave some facts relative to manufacturing the 
meter and stated that the tools and dies for its production cost 
$50,000. Central control of meters is not economical, Mr. 
Martin contended. A subscriber, however, is perfectly satis- 
fied when the meter is in his own hands. 

In regard to the number of minutes which the average sub- 
scriber would use in a year, it was stated that 2,000 minutes 
would probably cover the ordinary subscriber’s use. 

Through use of the meter, Mr. Martin claimed that four- 
party lines can be converted to eight-party lines, owing to the 
time saved through the elimination of unnecessary conversa- 
tion. The rates for eight-party service would, of course, be 
lower than for four-party service, but the telephone company 
would profit, owing to the more economical use of its equip- 


ment. 
THE WEDNESDAY MorNING SESSION. 


At the conclusion of the session of the plant school Wednes- 
day morning, Secretary C. C. Deering called the convention 
to order and introduced W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. He spoke on “The Value of Association Work.” 


“Co-operation,” said Mr. Vivian, “is the basis of association. 
Out of it comes increased knowledge, and increased knowledge 
means increased efficiency.” As an instance of the value of 
association Mr. Vivian cited the savings which have resulted 
from the change made in the original bill providing for the 
government war tax on telephone messages. This tax was to 
have been paid by the telephone companies, but due to the 
activities of the associations was changed so that it is now 
paid by the subscriber. 

The accounting systems, as prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, are not as they were first drawn. The 
changes, Mr. Vivian stated, were due to the associated efforts 
of committees of the telephone associations. The accounting 
value of this effort cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
The value of proper accounting methods was emphasized by 
Mr. Vivian and the experience related of one company where 
$2,000 were saved through the installation of an adequate sys- 
tem of accounts in the storeroom. Touching upon the valua- 
tion work of the government, Mr. Vivian stated that the na- 
tional association is very close to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its valuation activities. 

Publicity campaigns can be promoted by associations, stated 
the speaker. The publicity methods of the La Crosse (Wis.) 
Telephone Co. were referred to as instances of good publicity 
work. 

The value of the service department of the national associa- 
tion and the operators’ schools which it has promoted, were 
then considered by the speaker, who closed his address urging 
the Iowa companies not already members to become associated 
with United States Independent Telephone Association in addi- 
tion to being members of the state association. 

Governor George W. Clarke was then escorted into the con- 
vention hall by Perry C. Holdoegel and presented by President 
H. B. Shoemaker. In his opening words, Governor Clarke 
stated that “mixing makes the right, progressive sort of men, 
especially those engaged in the same line of business. There 
is a great deal for every man to learn and he can learn a 
little from every one.” 

The governor stated that he first saw the telephone while at 
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the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876. “There have been many 
changes since then,” said he. “We live in a new world, with 
new surroundings, new ideas—everything is changed.” Re- 
ferring to the achievement of radio telephony, Governor Clarke 
expressed his conviction that there is no end to the things 
which may be accomplished. 


“THe UNTHINKING MAN” AND GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


F. B. MacKinnon, of Washington, D. C., vice-president of 
the United States Independent Telephone Association, was the 
next speaker and took as his topic, “Government Ownership.” 
He referred to it as the problem which is now before the tele- 
phone men. Resolution No. 60, which has been introduced in 
congress, provides for an investigation of government owner- 
ship. Mr. MacKinnon explained that telephone companies were 
included in this resolution, somewhat in the role of innocent 
bystanders, as they have not been recognized as distinct from 
other utilities. 

“There is a very strong sentiment in this country in favor 
of government ownership,” said Mr. MacKinnon. “And the 
unthinking man is the cause of the situation. Many unthinking 
people want a change because telephone companies have not 
yet got down to the roots of service. 

“The people must be educated. That means the unthinking 
man of today. This includes the unthinking man in the tele- 
phone business—he must be educated.” 

People generally are interested in local service, stated Mr. 
MacKinnon, and thinking people’ should be in charge of the 
local exchanges. In dwelling upon the importance of having 
thinking men in charge of the local exchanges, Mr. MacKin- 
non went on to say that local men will be called upon to state 
in their localities what they think about government owner- 
ship. “But their opinion will not be taken seriously if service 
is not given. If service is given, the manager’s opinion of 
government ownership, backed up by his reasons for it, will 
be accepted, for a subscriber has faith in the manager when 
real service is given. 

“The great competitor of telephony, today, is government 
ownership. Some telephone men are in favor of government 
ownership of toll lines, but they do not consider what will fol- 
low. The next step to government ownership of the toll lines 
would be dictation by the government of specifications for 
the plant, and that would lead to other steps.” 

In directing attention to the fact that Congressman Lewis 
has again introduced his bill for government ownership, Mr. 
MacKinnon told of the influences that are backing Mr. Lewis 
and working for the passage of his bill. In favor of the bill, 
Mr. MacKinnon stated, are the labor unions, factors which 
must be reckoned with. 

Referring again to Resolution No. 60, the speaker stated 
that its purpose is to determine whether government ownership 
or commission regulation will prevail. The bill has passed 
the senate. It is now before the house of representatives and 
will probably be passed. 

After the appointment of the investigating committee, hear- 
ings will be held in various parts of the country in order to 
obtain the views for and against government ownership. It 
is essential that the local managers be prepared to appear 
before this committee and present their case against govern- 
ment ownership, as the unthinking man will argue against tele- 
phone companies. 

Mr. MacKinnon’s address, especially as relating to the un- 
thinking man, provoked a lively discussion which was par- 
ticipated in by President Shoemaker, H. S. Baker, of Sioux 
City, and others, at the conclusion of which the morning ses- 
sion adjourned. 


Merit SysTEMS OF PAYING OPERATORS. 
In the absence of H. G. Addie, of Cresco, his paper on 
“Merit Service,” was read by Secretary C. C. Deering, at 
the opening of the Wednesday afternoon session. Mr. 
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Addie had prepared some charts which were used to illustrate 
the paper which described an individual merit system for 
paying operators a bonus. Prior to the inauguration of 
the new system of payment, service was poor and com- 
plaints many, but now there are practically no complaints. 
Neither the employes nor the company would go back 
to the old order of things, it was stated. The paper will be 
published in full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

M. A. Reed, of Woodbine, then told of the system in- 
stalled by his company. This system differs from that 
described in Mr. Addie’s paper in that it is not individual 
effort, but teamwork, which determines the bonus. The 
operators are paid on an hourly basis, the rate depending 
upon their experience or time in service. For Sunday 
work it was decided to allow double pay, the reason be- 
ing due largely to the number of requests for excuse from 
Sunday service. Since the extra pay allowance has been 
in force, no difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
operators for Sunday work. In determining upon the 
bonus system of paying the operators, individual work and 
teamwork were considered, and it was finally decided to 
adopt the team basis in awarding the bonus. 

The scale for the bonuses placed in effect, is as follows: 
If the operators of any exchange make an average of six 
seconds or less in answering all calls, they are given a 
four per cent. bonus on their pay checks. If calls are an- 
swered in five seconds, a seven per cent. bonus is given, 
while a record of four seconds is rewarded with a bonus 
of ten per cent. 

The benefits of the system, Mr. Reed stated, are that 
standards are fixed in the operators’ minds as to what is 
prompt service, and teamwork is promoted. The amount 
of work put in on any position depends upon the interest 
taken and the team system keeps up the interest. A 
friendly interest between the operators and manager is 
established. Good advertising results, as the operators 
talk about the system outside the exchange and the patrons 
become interested. Operators are prevented from playing 
favorites. 

The testing to determine the service rendered is done in 
several ways. Sometimes troublemen make tests and at 
other times an observation board is used. 

Both of the systems described by Mr. Addie and Mr. 
Reed aroused great interest and resulted in lively discus- 
sions. 

The next speaker was Carl Kuehnle, of Denison, candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for governor, who had 
as his topic, “Standards of Service.” Mr. Kuehnle stated 
that unless the “service for service sake” thought is upper- 
most, we are not performing our highest duty. Good 
work is accomplished only by giving the best that is in 
us. If we want friends, we must be friendly. We ought 
to see to it that there is a greater interest taken in our 
fellowmen. Mr. Kuehnle then pointed out that the se- 
curity of the people, as a whole, lies in the enforcement 
of the law and reverence for it. Other matters considered 
in relation to standards of service from the broad view- 
point of service included standards for the education o! 
children. 

President Shoemaker then called P. C. Holdoegel, of 
Rockwell City, to the platform, introducing him as “Sen- 
ator,” a cognomen to which Mr. Holdoegel will, it is con- 
fidently expected, be lawfully entitled before many months 
have passed. The esteem in which he is held by the Iowa 
telephone men and approval of President Shoemaker’s 
introductory words, were evidenced by the reception ac- 
corded Mr. Holdoegel. 

Mr. Holdoegel referred to his early connection with th 
telephone business by stating that twenty-one years ago 
the topic discussed in the convention was service and 
(Continued on page 34.) 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 


340. What determines the arrangement and makeup of the 
line equipment? 

341. Outline the non-multiple, common battery circuit by 
which the subscriber signals the operator. How is the signal 
disconnected from the line? 

342. What methods have been used in multiple switchboards 
to free the line of the coil of the signaling relay or signal? 

343. Explain the operation of the series multiple circuit. 

344, 
cuit arrangement? 

345. State the general principle of the cut-off relay and 
three-contact jack circuit for freeing the line of the relay coil. 


What objections are raised to the series multiple cir- 


What are the advantages of this circuit? 


CHAPTER XVI. The Typical Line Circuit (Continued). 


346. Energization of the cut-off relay—The battery circuit 
to energize the cut-off relay is completed by contact between the 
body or sleeve of the answering or multiple jack and the sleeve 
of the inserted plug. In practically all common battery switch- 
boards for multiple working which conform to present day 
standards, the sleeve of the jack and the sleeve of the plug are 
used in this way to control the operation of a cut-off relay. The 
battery connection to the sleeve of the plug is obtained in some 
systems directly through the supervisory lamp. In other systems 
it is obtained through the winding of a cord circuit relay con- 
trolling the supervisory lamp by a local circuit. In either case 
the line equipment itself is wired to control the cut-off relay 
through the jack contact known as thimble, sleeve, or test. 

347. 


In the arrangement of apparatus calling for the direct insertion 


Direct insertion of supervisory lamp in relay circuit-- 


of the supervisory lamp in the cut-off relay circuit through the 
sleeves of the plug and jack, it is necessary to employ a wind- 
ing for the cut-off relay of somewhat lower resistance than 
would otherwise be permissible. This is necessary in order that 
there may be sufficient current flowing through the relay wind- 
ing to light the lamp with which it is in series. The table of 
the maximum current demands of various switchboard lamps 
(TELEPHONY’s Home Study Course, Section 327) will serve to 
illustrate this point very clearly. 

Suppose, for instance, that it is advisable to use a 20-volt 
supervisory switchboard lamp in series with the cut-off relays 
of a 24-volt common battery system. From the table it may be 
seen that the ordinary 20-volt switchboard lamp requires a maxi- 
mum of 0.120 ampere. According to Ohm’s law, the maximum 
allowable total resistance in the cut-off relay circuit is equal, 
therefore, to 24 divided by 0.120 or 200 ohms. But the resistance 
of the lamp itself is approximately 166 ohms (20 divided by 
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0.120). The maximum allowable resistance, therefore, in the 
cut-off relay circuit, outside of the lamp itself, is the difference 
between 200 ohms and 166 ohms, or 34 ohms. Assuming, there- 
fore, that the wiring, conductor in the cord, etc., have no resist- 
ance, the winding of the cut-off relay must not, under the given 
conditions, be more than 34 ohms. 

This is not strictly in accord with the facts for the following 
reason: In making the computation, the maximum current 


taken by the 20-volt switchboard lamp is used. A lower strength 
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Fig. 136. Multiple Line Equipment with Cut-off Relay. 


of current than this, giving slightly lowered candlepower, is per- 
fectly permissible. With this explanation it is worthy of note 
that the resistance of the actual cut-off relay for these condi- 
tions in one make of switchboard is 43 ohms. 

348. The three-wire multiple line circuit—It will be readily 
seen that in the type of common battery line circuit shown in 
Fig. 136, two of the jack spring contacts are reserved ex- 
The third 


jack contact—called the sleeve, thimble, or test contact—is en- 


clusively for the telephone transmission currents. 
tirely separate from the talking circuit contacts. It is used to 
control the operation of the cut-off relay and to convey the 
busy test from the occupied jack to all the other connected 
jacks of the line. 

It must be clearly understood that the arrangement shown in 
the diagram is not the only one in which this condition of 
isolated talking circuit contacts exists. There are a number of 
different circuit arrangements embodying this general prin- 
ciple—the electrical separation of the wires used for the tele- 
phonic transmission currents and the wire used for the con- 
trol of the contact switching relay. All such line circuits, 
typical forms of which will be described, are known as three- 
wire, multiple line circuits. This is because the cables con- 
necting the various jacks of any one line are provided with 
three wires for any one circuit. 

In many of these three-wire circuits, the functions of the 
relay controlled over the sleeve contact by the insertion of 
the plug are not the same as those of the cut-off relay illus- 
trated in Fig. 136. 
to change the connections of the line equipment from the con- 
dition for calling the switchboard to one suitable for talkiny 


In every case, however, this relay serves 
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The designation of such line circuits as three- 


through it. 
wire, multiple circuits, serves to distinguish them from other 
arrangements in which a somewhat different method of op- 
eration is employed. 

349. Designations of the jack spring contacts.—It is not in- 
variably true that the plug used with the three-wire multiple 
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Fig. 137. A Typical Two-wire Multiple Circuit. 


line equipment is provided with three contacts. Many switch- 
boards of this character have been installed in which the use 
of the three-wire multiple is combined with the use of a type 
of cord circuit and equipment calling for a two-contact plug. 
As far as the operation of the line relay, cut-off relay and 
busy test is concerned, there is no difference whether plugs 
having two or three contacts are used. It is customary, how- 
ever, to refer to the jack spring contacts according to the 
contacts of the plug with which they are engaged when the 
plug is inserted. The tip spring of the jack in a three-wire 
multiple engages the tip contact of the plug, the ring spring 
the second or ring contact and the sleeve spring the thimble, 
sleeve or test, as it is variously called. 

350. Reason for introduction of the two-wire multiple cir- 
cuit.—When the number of lines to be placed before each op- 
erator is very great, it becomes a matter of great importance 
to so arrange the multiple jacks that the space covered by 
each set is as small as possible. By so doing the height of 
the multiple and the length of reach required of the oper- 
ators is greatly reduced. The limit to which an operator can 
reach is one of the controlling factors imposing a practical 
limit upon the capacity of multiple switchboards. 

In the effort to economize in space increasing the permissible 
capacity of switchboards, and to reduce wiring and cabling 
costs, several switchboard manufacturers have developed a 
Ordi- 


narily these two jack contacts are the tip and the thimble or 


form of line circuit requiring only two jack contacts. 
sleeve. All such switchboard circuits are known as two-wire 
multiple circuits. This is because the cable connecting the 
jacks for any one line between sections are provided with only 
two wires for each circuit. 

Many telephone lines are served by this type of line equip- 
ment. One of the typical circuit arrangements falling in this 
class is shown in Fig. 137. It may be readily observed that 
this circuit arrangement possesses marked points of similarity 
with the arrangement shown in Fig. 136. 

351. 
relay, A, is connected to the line wires through the spring con- 
tacts, C and D, of the cut-off relay B. When the cut-off re- 


lay, B, is operated by the insertion of the plug connecting nega- 


Operation of the two-wire multiple circuit—The line 
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tive battery to the sleeve, S, of any of the multiple jacks, it 
disconnects the line relay from the line at the spring contacts 
C and D and at the same time connects the jack contacts, G 
and H, to the telephone circuit through the wiring and the 
contact points J and J. 

This particular two-wire multiple circuit, and in fact all 
others of the same kind, differs from the three-wire circuits 
in that the cut-off or connection-changing relay, B, is perma- 
nently connected to one side of the talking circuit. In pass- 
ing, it may be briefly stated that when this condition exists 
on any telephone circuit, it is necessary to arrange so that 
another path to ground of exactly the same impedance is pro- 
vided from the other side of the circuit in order to prevent 
an unbalanced condition such as would affect transmission. 
As this general subject of balanced impedances will be dis- 
cussed in a future chapter, its only importance at this time is 
due to the possibility of its becoming a factor when not prop- 
erly provided for in two-wire multiple circuits. 

The line lamp, E£, is controlled by the contacts, F, of the 
line relay, A, in the same way as it is in the three-wire multiple 


circuit. (To be Continued.) 





Iowa Farmers Mutual Protective Association Formed. 

The Iowa Farmers Mutual Telephone Protective Asso- 
ciation was formed in Des Moines last week by representa- 
tives of Iowa farmer companies in the city to attend the 
hearing on interference of high tension power lines with 
telephone and telegraph lines. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, C. Jensen, Grand Mound; secretary- 
treasurer, E. Gayther, Charles City. 





Rehabilitation of Youngstown (Ohio) Plant. 

In TreLepHony of March 11 an account was published of 
the opening of the new exchange of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co., in Youngstown, Ohio, and of the campaign in- 
augurated there for new subscribers. In connection with 

















New Building of Ohio State Telephone Co. at Youngstown. 


the rehabilitation of the system in Youngstown a new 
main exchange building has been erected. The building 
which is of pressed brick and concrete construction is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, and indicates the 
substantial manner in which the Ohio State Telephone Co. 
has carried out its promises to the Youngstown people 0! 
improving its system. 














Annual Reports and Meetings of Telephone Companies 


Statements Issued by Telephone Companies in Various Parts of the Country Relative to Their Operations 
During the Past Year—Earnings and Surplus Accounts Show Companies to Be in 
Excellent Financial Condition—Election of Officers 


Annual Meeting of Story County Independent Company. 

The secretary’s report presented at the annual meeting of 
the Story County Independent Telephone Co., of Nevada, 
Iowa, showed that the company’s rental receipts for the past 
year were $28,978, an increase of $1,430 over the preceding 
year, while the toll business amounted to $8,562, or an in- 
crease of $719. The miscellaneous income amounted to $999, 
an increase of $97 over the preceding year. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: M. 
C. Allen, president; F. S. Smith, vice-president; F. M. Board- 
man, secretary and manager, and H. G. Van Orsdel, treasurer. 
The officers together with the following constitute the board 
of directors: L. E. White, R. A. Frazier, Edward M. McCall, 





year, bringing the total number of telephones in the com- 
pany’s system up to 6,890. 

The Petroleum company, he stated, is steadily gaining 
in strength in Oil City, and to prepare for future require- 
ments he recommended the erection of a new modern ex- 
change building in that city and the installation of mod- 
ern equipment embracing the latest automatic time and 
labor-saving features. 

The earnings and expense accounts of the company for 
the year ending December 31, 1915, follows: 


Gross EARNINGS. 
Wehenbome remit nna ascccnscccectsccceceecseeeeeeeccoecel $117,069 
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- ed ae 94,688.13 54,334.81 9,288.00 5,998.33 selina 25,066.99 13.3 4,741 96.25 
iat er ey ae 99,507.16 57,084.98 4,288.00 600000 © n-ne... 27,134.13 14.3 4,988 91.47 
a sttsteeeeeeeeennnnneneneeene 106,791.39 57,844.68 8,110.00 6,000.00 14,539.70 17,181.29 14.1 5,511 90.45 
* _! SERN a otedati: 116,180.46 62,588.44 9,800.00 6,000.00 15,711.32 17,553.35 16.0 6,217 84.68 
914 abiniati died a 124,544.01 70,973.72 12,000.00 6,000.00 16,756.07 18,810.95 14.1 6,542 84.42 
1915 convsensnvnvveesnccenesnnce- _ 134,187,27 74,678.18 11,935.92 6,000.00 22,994.06 17,306.87 14.02 6,890 84.83 
TONE: Concent $1,057,922.13 $600,400.83 $119,339.22 $50,125.55 $73,782.65 $205,415.59 (a) 
= (a) The average earnings of the common stock for the past 12 years has been over 10.9 per cent. and for the 
Past five years it has averaged 14.5 per cent. 














Summary of Operating Results of the Petroleum Telephone Co. for the Past Twelve Years. 
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The balance sheet of the Petroleum Telephone Co. as 
of January 1, 1916, follows: 









































RESOURCES. 
i ee $556,234 
Coneweeties sccomnt 51,720 
$607,954 
Cash account: 
Lamberton bank $4,162 
PE sccaete ee ee ae 225 
———. $ 4,387 
Sugar Creek Telephone Co. stock................ 100 
Outstanding rentals 15,860 
SIE ITI scinssisnenniasitgnieishahesiiiahnianeonetaneiiiiien 2,613 
Emergency fund: 
Cash—Savings account ...............- $3,859 
SII, = occa cocci sche cnaescncRenictnsenddackeven 6,000 
$ 9,859 
ee ee eee ee ee 600 
Preferred stock in treasury.................--..------- 600 
Bell tolls outstanding................ 30 
Employes stock unpaid 338 
Ft | ee 1,485 
TO i i ee $ 35,872 
Suspended rental and tolls-..-................. $ 1,484 
City of Franklin (in abeyance).................... 400 
$ 1,884 
Common stock unissued................-....---------- 112,500 
NE WRQIIOOE istics ices $758,210 
LIABILITIES. 
Bonds—first mortgage 6 per cent................ $197,000 
Capital stock: 
a ee ECE $100,000 
aE A TE 400,000 
——_ $500,000 
Taxes accrued ............ ae 12988 
Bond interest accrued 985 
Dividend preferred stock accrued................ 500 
Audited vouchers payable................... 7,191 
Bills payable (note) 5,000 
mmm @ Rage 
Surplus as of Jantary 1, 1015_........................ $ 28,940 
a a ae, | | See 17,307 
"Fotal BS GE FAMMALY 1, TONE ccececcesciccccsecesceenee $ 46,247 


TIE I a $758,210 





Annual Meeting of Gillett (Wis.) Rural Telephone Co. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Gillett 
(Wis.) Rural Telephone Co. officers and directors were elected 
for the ensuing year as follows: President, F. F. Koske; 
vice-president, Martin Brock; secretary and treasurer, A. G. 
Sack. Directors: John Howell, Andrew Larsen, Henry Dieck 
and August Zippel. 

The following is the annual report for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1915: 


























RESOURCES. 
Cost of plant $17,024 
Cash on hand 602 
Total $17,626 
LIABILITIES. 
Stock sold $ 8,400 
Items payable 3,745 
Surplus earnings 5,481 
Total $17,626 





The net earnings of the company for 1915 were $1,789. A 
dividend of 6 per cent. on $8,400 capital stock was paid to the 
shareholders, which totaled $504. A resolution was passed at 
the meeting placing the remaining shares to be sold at $75 per 
share after May 1, 1916. 





Annual Meeting of Local Telephone Co., Bellevue, Ohio. 

At the annual meeting of the Local Telephone Co., of Belle- 
vue, Ohio, Secretary R. T. Wolfrom reported that the past 
year has been one of the most prosperous in the company’s 
history and that its finances are in excellent shape. The gross 
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operating revenues for the year were $101,504 and the operat- 
ing expense $49,286, leaving net operating revenues of $52,218. 
Further deductions for taxes and interest brings the net in- 
come down to $43,279. Of this total, dividends to the amount 
of $24,388 have been paid and $10,841 set aside for deprecia- 
tion, leaving a surplus for the year of $8,050. 

The company’s balance sheet as of December 31, 1915, fol- 


lows: 

ASSETs. 
Fixed capital installed on December 31, 1912....................-. $450,944 
Fixed capital installed from December 31, 1912, to De- 


























cember 31, 1914 21,165 
Station equipment installed during 1915 3,767 
Total fixed capital installed $475,876 
Office furniture $ 1,000 
General tools and implements 750 
Land and buildings 8,775 
Investment securities 28,670 
Due from subscribers and agents 2,306 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 168 





Bills receivable 63 












































Cash on hand 658 
Warehouse inventory 9,336 
Insurance reserve fund 245 
Employes’ working funds 184 

$528,031 

LIABILITIES. 

Preferred stock issued $335,725 
Patron stock issued 4,125 
Common stock issued... 99,000 
Ee 42,243 
Audited vouchers unpaid 9,753 
Taxes accrued 3,507 
Interest acereed ................................ 78 
Service billed in advance 140 








Premium on capital stock...... 40 
Corporate surplus unappropriated 33,420 





$528,031 


The company now operates 6,125 telephones in its 12 ex- 
changes, an increase of 279 over the preceding year. It was 
also reported at the meeting that during the year all employes’ 
wages had been increased approximately 10 per cent. 

The old board of directors were re-elected as follows: J. 
H. Beattie, Norwalk; E. L. Young, Norwalk; J. O. Campbell, 
Norwalk; Wm. Hess, Monroeville; R. T. Hearson, Attica; 
Jas. Virdin, Dover, Del.; Frank A. Knapp, Bellevue; J. P. 
Ruffing, Bellevue; G. A. Wright, Bellevue; R. T. Wolfrom, 
Bellevue; Frank L. Beam, Mt. Vernon. 

Immediately after the stockholders’ meeting, all the old offi- 
cers were re-elected as follows: President and general man- 
ager, Frank A. Knapp; vice-president, J. P. Ruffing; secre- 
tary and treasurer, R. T. Wolfrom. 





Earnings of Keystone Telephone Co. for February. 

The Keystone Telephone Co. has issued its comparative 
statement of earnings for the combined companies for the 
month ended February 29, 1916, and for the two months 
ended February 29, 1916, as follows. 








For two 
For month ended months ended 
Feb. Year Feb. Year 
29,1916 previous 29,1916 previous 
Gross earnings ........ $117,725 $108,719 $234,834 $2. 
Operating expenses and 
SUED Kchatncihiencincmninnnncnae 58,542 54,258 116,940 109,206 
Net earnings ............ 59,183 54,461 117,894 109,400 
Less interest 
ee 27,453 26,336 54,906 52,724 
Net surplus .............. $ 31,730 $28,125 $ 62,988 $ 56,676 





N. K. and T. Installs Telephone for Dispatching Trains. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad is installing a tele- 
phone line for the dispatching of trains along its right of way 
on the Oklahoma City division, which extends between Par- 
sons and Oklahoma City, Okla. 


















Texas Independents Hold 


Convention of Texas Independent Telephone Association, Held Last Week at Fort Worth, a Big Success— 


Ninth Annual Convention 


Association Opposes the Creation of a Public Utilities Commission-—Decision Made to Hold 
District Meetings During Ensuing Y ear—Report of Proceedings 


Characterized by many as the most successful meeting of its 
kind ever held in Texas, the ninth annual convention of the 
Texas Independent Telephone Association closed at noon, 
Saturday, March 18, after a rousing three days’ meeting. Held 
in Fort Worth, the meeting was attended by 137 delegates 
from Independent telephone companies of all parts of the 
state, and by many visitors. 

Features of the convention were addresses by Vice-President 
F. B. MacKinnon, of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, who journeyed from Washington, D. C., 
to be present; Secretary W. S. Vivian, of the national asso- 
ciation, from Chicago, and Charles A. Bennett, general auditor 
of the Gary properties, Kansas City, Mo. They were accorded 
an enthusiastic reception by the Texans, and were unanimously 
voted as honorary members of the Texas organization “during 
good behavior,” which.was explained by President C. A. Shock 
to mean, in this case, for life. 


OPENING SESSION. 


The meeting opened Thursday afternoon, March 16, the 
morning session being given over to registration. Substituting 


The directors are: D. O. Hazelton, Dalhart; O. G. Freeman, 
Hillsboro; F. W. Greber, Brownwood; T. P. Stilwell, Lone 
Oak, and E. H. Egan, Denton. 

New by-laws making some changes in the voting privileges 
were adopted, and the association accepted unanimously a plan 
for districting the state for the holding of district meetings 
and the carrying on of district membership campaigns during 
the year, it being planned to hold at least five district con- 
ventions in 1916 at various cities of the state. The appoint- 
ment of three assistant treasurers was approved, to manage 
campaigns for the collection of the annual dues, these officials 
to be named by the treasurer. 


Work OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The address by F. B. MacKinnon on “The Value of an Asso- 
ciation,” and that of W. S. Vivian on the work of the national 
organization, met enthusiastic receptions. Representing the 
national organization, they outlined the work of the national 
association, and its value to Independent telephony. 

A resolution was adopted voting thanks to the United States 
Independent Telephone Association for its valuable co-opera- 























J. B. Earle. 
for Mayor Tyra, of Fort Worth, who was ill, the address of 
welcome was given by Claude McCaleb, prosecuting attorney 
of Tarrant county, who, in an eloquent talk, turned over all 
rights and privileges of the city to the telephone men, with the 
promise of no molestation from the police, and, to make the 
agreement good, delivered with an appropriate address a signed 
and sealed commission as Special Chief of Police of Fort 
Worth to Secretary E. C. Blomeyer, with a large tin star the 
size of a soup plate. S. A. Lindsey, of Tyler, responded to 
the welcome address, and was followed by Joe B. Hines, of 
the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce. 

R. B. Still, of Tyler, general manager of the Gulf States 
Telephone Co., heads the Texas association as president for 
the coming year. J. B. Earle, of Waco, and C. A. Shock, of 
Sherman, were elected vice-presidents. Secretary E. C. 
Blomeyer, of Waco, was re-elected, and E. M. Powell, manager 
of the Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. was made treasurer. 


Cc. A. Shock. 
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E. C. Blomeyer. 


tion, and for sending its representatives to the convention, this 
being the first meeting in Texas at which a national organiza- 
tion was represented. J. B. Earle, of Waco, and J. C. Casler, 
of Dallas, directors of the national association and ex-presi- 
dents of the Texas organization, spoke on the subject, outlining 
the service of the national body. The association unanimously 
endorsed the work and principles of the national organization. 

Cc. A. Bennett, of Kansas City, conducted an interesting 
accounting session on the morning of the second day, explain- 
ing the system of telephone accounting prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Mr. Bennett, who is a mem- 
ber of the committee on accounting of the national association, 
answered many questions concerning accounting problems 
asked by the members. The meeting passed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bennett for his co-operation, and to the Gary System, 
of Kansas City, for assistance rendered in providing for the 
accounting session. 
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An unexpected feature of the second day was an improptu 
talk made by Secretary H. B. Dorsey, of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, relative to the differences between that 


organization and the telephone companies of the state. The 
Grain Dealers’ association is opposing a change of toll rates 
and the abolition of reduced night rates, made effective in 
Texas by the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. in 
December, 1914, and endeavored to pass a bill through the last 
legislature placing all telephone companies under the jurisdic- 
tion of the state railroad commission, to regulate toll rates. 

Mr. Dorsey appeared to state his side of the case, with the 
belief, he stated, that the differences might be adjusted by the 
two associations. He was answered by J. B. Earle, of Waco, 
and by President Shock, who explained that the change in 
rates was not made by the Independent companies of the state. 
An agreement was reached to the effect that representatives 
of the two associations would meet in joint conference soon, 
and go into the matter thoroughly. 

The report of Secretary E. C. Blomeyer showed that the 
Texas association has at this time a larger membership than 
ever before in its history, and that ambitious plans were out- 
lined for the next year. The report of Treasurer W. K. Mc- 
Quown, of Sherman, approved by the auditing committee com- 
posed of F. S. Merrill, of Tyler, and L. S. Gardner, of Waco, 
was received and approved, showing that the association has 
been maintained under the outgoing administration solely by 
membership dues, and that it had not been necessary to ask 
for contributions from either mémber companies or manufac- 
turers. The Texas association dues are, it was stated by the 
treasurer, the lowest charged by any state association. 

Telegrams from the chambers of commerce in Temple and 
Sherman were received, asking for the next convention. John 
T. Land, of the Temple Chamber of Commerce, spoke in favor 
of Temple, and C. A. Shock, of Sherman, in favor of that 
city. “The selection of the next meeting place was referred to 
the directors, with instructions to give exclusive consideration 
to the two cities named. 


Opposes CREATION OF A Pusiic UTILITIES CoMMISSION. 


An important resolution adopted by the convention was that 
placing the association on record as opposing the creation of 
a public utilities commission in Texas, and protesting against 
discriminatory taxation of telephone companies in the state, 
with special reference to the state gross receipts tax of 1% 
per cent. on the gross income of telephone companies. The 
secretary was instructed to deliver copies of the resolution, 
with additional data on the subjects, to every legislator. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the local press, TELEPH- 
ony, and other telephone publications, for publicity given the 
Texas association, thanking the officers of the outgoing admin- 
istration for efficient services, and the Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce for its co-operation in the convention program. 
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A plant session was conducted by Will Green, of Waco, 
chief engineer of the Texas Telephone Co., and R. B. Still, 
of Tyler, on the morning of the third day. Considerable dis- 
cussion on the subject of interference by high tension lines 
was developed, and other topics of importance to plant men 
taken up. 

J. B. Earle, of Waco, talked on legislation, stressing the 
importance of the co-operation of the smaller companies in 
the state with the legislative committee, the subject creating 
a great amount of interest on account of numerous bills affect- 
ing telephone companies that will likely be introduced in the 
next session of the legislature, which convenes early in 1917. 

By request, W. S. Vivian was asked to talk again concern- 
ing the national organization, and a number of Texas com- 
panies enrolled as members of that body. The meeting ad- 
journed at noon, Saturday, March 18. 

The entertainment features of the Texas convention were 
exceptionally well received by the visitors. A “Get Together” 
dinner was held at the Metropolitan Hotel on the night of the 
16th, and a Dutch lunch was served by the Fort Worth Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the convention hall, on the night of the 
17th. E. C. Blomeyer, of Waco, acted as toastmaster of the 
latter affair. Musical entertainment was furnished, and short 
talks were made by a number of those present, the lunch clos- 
ing with the singing of “Hot Time” by the entire assemblage. 
This being St. Patrick’s day, musical numbers appropriate to 
the day and occasion brought forth considerable applause from 
the 170 telephone men and visitors present at the dinner. 

The special committees for the convention were headed by 
H. E. Kepler, of Waco, on nominations; W. K. McQuown, of 
Sherman, on credentials, S. A. Lindsey, of Tyler, on by-laws; 
and E. C. Blomeyer, of Waco, on resolutions. The standing 
committees on membership, finance and legislation, for the 
new administration, will be announced later by President Still. 

Among the exhibitors at the convention were the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Garford 
Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio; Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago; Cox Lightning Arrester Co., Eaton, Ohio; Frank B. 
Cook Co., Chicago; W. N. Matthews & Brother, St. Louis, 
Mo.; The Reeves Co., New Orleans, La.; National Telephone 
Toll Register Co., Stephens, Ark., and Dr. E. M. Jenkins, Italy, 
Texas. Representatives of a number of manufacturers and 
supply dealers were present, including the Tel-Electric Co., 
Houston, Texas; Electric Appliance Co., Chicago; Hubbell & 
Co.; National Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and the South- 
west General Electric Co., of Texas. 

Birthplace of Telephone at Boston, Mass., Marked. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell unveiled two bronze tablets 
at Boston, Mass., March 13, in dedication of his great in- 
vention, patented forty years ago, and now developed to 
a point where it is estimated that no less than 16,000,000 





Those In Attendance at the Ninth Annual Convention of the Texas Independent Telephone Associa 




















March 25, 1916. 


instruments are in service in the world. The distinguished 
scientist, accompanied by Mrs. Bell, arrived in Boston in 
the morning and after luncheon were driven with prom- 
inent telephone officials to 109 Court Street, where the 
famous experimental work shop of Charles Williams was 


located. Here the first conclusive experiments were car- 
ried out, June 2, 1875. 

In the presence of a large crowd the tablet commemorat- 
ing the birth of the telephone was exposed to view. A 
second tablet, marking the site of the first complete and 
intelligible conversation, March 10, 1876, was then un- 
veiled at 5 Exeter Place. This was the place where the 
now celebrated words, “Mr. Watson, come here. I want 
you,” were spoken by the inventor to Thomas A. Watson 
and understood by the latter, although in a room distant 
from the transmitter. 

Eight hundred members and guests of the Boston City 
Club listened with intense interest in the evening to an 
address in which Dr. Bell recalled many of the incidents 
associated with the invention and development of the tele- 
phone. Vice-President E. K. Hall, of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was toastmaster. Among 
those present were: 

Lieutenant Governor Calvin Collidge, of Massachusetts: 
Mayor Curley, of Boston; Dr. Clarence J. Blake, of Boston: 
Thomas D. Lockwood, chief patent attorney, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Boston; Alfred Hemenway, 
Boston, who recalled the argument over the telephone 
patent in the United States Supreme Court; W. R. Driver, 
Jr., general manager; F. A. Houston, vice-president, and 
other officials of the New England company; and President 
Francis H. Manning, of the Bostonian Society, which 
shared the cost of placing the tablets with the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

In speaking for the Boston City Club, Vice-President 
W. T. A. Fitzgerald said the organization had never enter- 
tained such a benefactor of the human race as Dr. Bell. 

The inventor in his address touched upon the historic 
events forming the basis of the great industry of today, 
referred appreciatively to the triumphs of wireless teleph- 
ony and predicted that the time will soon come when 
conversation by radio will be accomplished all over the 
world. Said he: “I don’t realize the telephone today. 
I don’t recognize it at all. When I can talk with one 
man in Seattle, another in Canada, and another on the 
Mexican border, all in one evening, as I did recently from 
New York, I ask myself, ‘What have I to do with this?’ 

“And when I come to look back on those old experi- 
ments of mine, and think the crude instrument with 
which I worked in June and July, 1875, and consider all 
that has come from it, it behooves me to be a little modest 
about my claims.” 
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Dr. Bell said modestly that the development of the tele- 
phone has been the result of the co-operation of many 
men. Speaking of the preparation of his original patent 
specifications, the inventor said that he wrote these him- 
self and that they have stood the test of the courts. 

“Only the day before the patent had to be sent to Wash- 





Dr. and Mrs. A. G. Bell and Tablet at Telephone’s Birthplace. 


ington, I knew that those specifications weren’t right,” 
said Dr. Bell. “There was a big hole in the patent some- 
where, and it wouldn’t stand. Now, I had had a bad habit 
of sitting up until 3 o’clock in the morning, or sometimes 
all night, and it had been bad for my health. So when 
I became engaged to be married, I made a solemn promise 
that I would never sit up later than 12 o’clock. That 
night I had to ask to be let off from my promise. I was 
let off, and that night I found out the hole in my patent. 
I had failed to mention the experiments I had made with 
variable resistance coils. 

“Once I had discovered what the matter was 
me only twenty minutes to fix it. I put in 
been known as the ‘variable resistance clause,’ and that 
clause saved the patent when the United States Supreme 
Court had to pass on its validity. Without the clause, 
the great development of the telephone might never have 
come about. And so, as I have always said, that night a 
girl held in her hand the future of the whole telephone. 
This is the first time that I have ever told about the 
incident in public.” The girl was Miss Mabel Gardiner 
Hubbard, who afterwards became Mrs. Bell. 


it took 
what has 
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» March 16, 17 and 18—Said to be the Most Successful Telephone Convention Held in Texas. 








Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts 


in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities and Actions of City Councils Relative 


Mayor Signs Ordinance for Sale of Chicago Automatic. 

After holding a conference with Walter L. Fisher, his 
special attorney in telephone matters, Mayor Thompson, of 
Chicago, on March 22 signed the ordinance recently passed 
by the city council authorizing the sale of the automatic 
telephone system of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to the Chicago Telephone Co. for $6,300,000. 





Hearing on High Tension Interference in Iowa. 

The Iowa Railroad Commission, on March 16, 17 and 18, 
held a hearing in regard to high tension lines interference 
with telephone and telegraph lines. The Iowa telephone men, 
owing to the fact that 98 per cent. of the 225,000 farm tele- 
phones in the states are on grounded lines, were well repre- 
sented at the hearing, some 200 being present. Harold L. 
Beyer, of Grinnell, P. C. Holdoegel, of Rockwell City, and 
Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, appeared on behalf of the 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association. H. W. Beyers, of 
Des Moines, represented a group of rural lines and associa- 
tions. J. L. Parrish was present in the interests of the Iowa 
Telephone Co. The Western Union Telegraph Co., Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co., the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
Chicago & Rock Island Railroad and the Illinois Central 
Railroad, and the Association of Railway Telegraph Superin- 
tendents, in addition to some mutual and rural companies not 
represented by the Iowa association or Mr. Beyers, had repre- 
sentatives present to look after their interests. There were 
also present a number of telephone men from other states. 

The Iowa Railway & Light Co. was represented by Mr. 
Reed; The Iowa Gas & Electric Co., by Mr. Sperry; Cedar 
Valley Power & Light Co., by C. E. Butcher; the Peters Power 
& Light Co., by A. W. Jones; and the Kimball-McKinney Syn- 
dicate of Boston, by M. Silverman. 

The Thursday and Friday sessions were occupied by re- 
ceiving testimony from the telephone companies. The testi- 
mony of the telephone companies was divided into two parts— 
that from companies operating in cities and towns, and that 
from exclusively rural companies. The telephone witnesses 
presented testimony to show that grounded lines are standard 
and that the construction of the high tension lines has in- 
terfered greatly with their use, in many cases completely 
putting them out of service. The testimony showed that for 
farm line service under conditions in Iowa, the grounded 
line system is to be preferred to the metallic circuits. 

The first witness on March 16 was G. W. Gordon, manager 
of Oskaloosa Home Telephone Co. Mr. Gordon told of the 
experiences of his company with two paralleled grounded leads 
and stated that both leads had to be made metallic. 

W. L. Agee, of Grinnell, was the next to give testimony, 
and he was followed by P. C. Holdoegel, of Rockwell City. 

Representatives of farmer companies were then placed on 
the stand and testified as to the effects on grounded lines of 
the proximity of the power lines. In their opinion the ground- 
ed lines gave satisfactory service and the maintenance costs 
were very much lower than for metallic circuits. Those testi- 
fying were: F. B. Perkins; F. D. Hall; Edwin Gayther, Jr., 
of Charles City; N. Frederickson, of Guthrie Center; Thos. 
H. Dugan; D. W. Crowfoot; and L. F. Evans, of Clarinda, 
manager of the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 

The testimony of Mr. Evans was not completed the first 
day of the hearing, so he was called as the first witness at the 
session on March 17. He was followed by Mr. Rose, of the 


Emerson Mutual Telephone Co. 





to Franchises, Rates and Service 





E. L. Gaines, manager of the Montezuma exchange of the 
Interior Telephone Co. was then put on the stand and told 
of the troubles caused by a high tension line which parallels 
some of his company’s grounded lines. He recited that some 
lines were made metallic and others were carried out on an 
entirely new pole line route. He stated that the high tension 
company paid half of the total expense of these changes, which 
his company figured paid the total damage caused by the high 
tension line. The amount paid by his company represented 
additional plant values, being spent for materials, etc. 

Harold S. Osborne, of New York, an expert of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. on induction matters, was on 
the stand for several hours. He told of his experience in 
minimizing the effects of inductive interference with circuits 
of his company. He stated that while the evil effects of in- 
ductive interference from a high line parallelism were usually 
reduced to a very small amount by securing a reasonable bal- 
ance in the power line and proper transpositions in both th- 
power and telephone circuits, they were never entirely over- 
come. 

A set of tentative rules making provision for conflicts be- 
tween overhead high tension lines and overhead telegraph 
and telephone lines and for crossings of electric light and 
power lines over railroads, was offered and recommended to 
the railroad commission for adoption. These rules are largely 
taken from the report of the committee on overhead line con- 
struction of the National Electric Light Association presented 
at its 34th annual convention, the rules adopted by the Idaho 
Public Utilities Commission and the report of the joint com- 
mittee on inductive interference of the California Railroad 
Commission. 

The recommendation of the rules was made by the Iowa 
section of the National Electric Light Association through 
John M. Drabelle, chairman; the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., by R. E. Chetwood; the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., by Warren M. Craft; the Iowa Telephone Co., by A. S. 
Rogers; the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintend- 
ents, by Wm. Bennett; and the Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, by Chas. C. Deering, secretary. 

R. H. Fair, of Omaha, an engineer for the Northwest group 
of Bell companies, was the first witness at the session on 
March 18. He was questioned as to some of the matters cov- 
ered in the recommended rules presented on the preceding day. 

Mr. Fair was followed by Mr. Wilkinson, of New York, 
an engineer of the A. T. & T. Co. He is a specialist in 
strength of materials, etc., particularly as to the materials 
and construction necessary for high tension line crossings and 
overbuilding. He was questioned as to provisions of Section 2 
of the suggested rules which takes up the matter of power 
line parallels with telephone and telegraph lines. 

O. J. Ferguson, of Lincoln, Neb., professor of electrica! en- 
gineering of the University of Nebraska, was put on the stand 
by the high tension people. He told of a series of experi- 
ments which he had made on three telephone circuits east of 
Aurora, Neb., which had a six-mile parallel with a 33,000- 
volt power line. Both the power line and the telephone lines 
were properly transposed and the witness stated that he found 
very little interference. 

R. E. Chetwood, of New York, engineer for the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., was the next to give testimony. He 
told of the troubles of telegraph companies with high ten- 
sion line interference. 

At 5:30 Saturday evening the commission adjourned the 
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hearing to 10 a. m. April 3, at which time the power interests 
will have opportunity to present the testimony of their wit- 
nesses, after which there will be an opportunity for rebuttal. 
The case will be then argued by the legal representatives of the 
interested parties. 

Bicknell (Ind.) Telephone Case. 

In last week’s issue of TELEPHONY was published an item 
relative to the ruling of Judge Willoughby in the circuit 
court at Vincennes, Ind., in the case brought by a number 
of farmers about Bicknell against the Home Telephone Co., 
in favor of the plaintiffs. It was stated that the plaintiffs 
objected to the 50-cent switching established by the de- 
fendant without the approval of the public service com- 
mission and that under.a contract made with the defend- 
ant, the rate for such service was 25 cents. 

Since publication of this item information has been 
received from Chas. A. Phillipe, secretary-manager of the 
Home Telephone Co., Bicknell, Ind., to the effect that the 
rate of 50 cents a month had been approved by the Indiana 
Public Service Commission. In May, 1914, the commission 
held a hearing on a petition of the Home Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates, in which was included an increase 
from 25 to 50 cents for farmers’ switching service. The 
switching rate was under a contract with the farmers for 
25 years at a rate of 25 cents per month. 

The case came up for a final hearing March 14, 1915, and 
on June 19, 1915, the commission rendered its ruling in 
the case. The rate authorized for farmer switching service 
was the equivalent of 50 cents per month, inasmuch as 
the commission ruled that the farm line subscribers who 
had been paying 25 cents per month must pay the same 
price for service as like users of the same service, which 
would be party line service paying $1 per month per tele- 
phone. The commission further ruled that the telephone 
company must pay the switching subscribers who owned 
and maintained their own facilities in a reasonable and 
adequate condition the sum of 50 cents per month as a 
rental for the use of the facilities. This, of course, made 
the farmers’ switching rate equivalent to 50 cents per 
month. 

The commission’s order went into effect October 1, 1915, 
and the farmers brought suit in the Knox circuit court 
against the Home Telephone Co. for specific performance 
of duty on the 25-year contract before Judge Willoughby. 
The plaintiff and defendant agreed on the evidence to be 
submitted. The plaintiff submitted as evidence the 25- 
year contract and the defendant submitted as its evidence 
the order of the public service commission. The court 
decided in favor of the plaintiff, or that the 25-year con- 
tract made with the farmers should stand. 








Connection with Farmers Mutual Companies. 

A case which was recently decided by the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission will be of interest to commercial 
telephone companies, in regard to physical connection with 
farmers’ lines. The case referred to is that of the Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Telephone Co. vs. the Commercial Telephone 
Co., of Warsaw, in which the plaintiff asked for physical 
connection with the respondent. As reported in TELEPHONY 
of March 11, the commission ordered such connection made 
on condition that the company reorganize on a more 
thorough business basis, rebuild its lines, making them 
two-wire metallic and fulfill other requirements subject to 
the commission’s inspection. 


The Farmers’ Mutual company, which is more commonly 
known as the Shoe String Telephone Co., is not organized 
for profit or to serve the public in a full sense. It is 
more of a community affair in which every man is forced 
to build one-half mile of line, buy his own telephone and 
maintain it as well as the half mile of line that he builds. 
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After he agrees to and does this, there is no way to force 
first-class maintenance, as there was no provision made 
as to the class of construction, workmanship or material 


to be used. His only obligation is to pay the operator 
25 cents per month for her work of switching. This 
charge he pays to the operator, the operator owning the 
switchboard and not the company. 

There is absolutely no way provided for income to the 
company. The plant is built on all kinds of poles, fence 
posts and trees, fence wire having been bought from 
the hardware stores and the Chicago House Wrecking 
Co., etc., and the work being done by the farmers, none of 
whom could use a pair of spurs or handle a pair of pliers 
and connectors to make even a fair joint. What is every 
one’s business is no one’s business and there is only a 
semblance of service and a telephone plant. 

It was upon these grounds that the Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. contested the application for connection. 





To Appeal to Supreme Court on Sale of Interstate. 

Edwin Romberg, a bondholder of the Interstate Inde- 
pendent Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Aurora, is to carry 
his case to the Supreme Court of Illinois. In the Sanga- 
mon County Circuit Court, on March 14, Judge James A. 
Creighton allowed an appeal to Mr. Romberg, who ob- 
jects to a recent decision of the circuit court upholding an 
order of the Illinois Public Utilities Commission which 
granted permission to the Atlantic & Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to purchase securities of the Independent 
company and then either sell or transfer them to the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. Judge Creighton in his 
recent decision on the appeal from the commission’s ruling 
held that the order for the merger was neither unreason- 
able nor unlawful. Mr. Romberg is said to be the only ob- 
jector to the sale. 





Telephone Company’s Responsiblity for Fire Loss. 

The court of civil appeals at San Antonio, Texas, has 
held that a telephone company is not responsible for a 
fire loss because connections are not made, unless it is 
shown that the company’s neglect was the sole reason for 
the building burning. The question was decided in re- 
versing the case of the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. vs. W. C. Thomas, from Guadalupe county. Mr. 
Thomas alleged that the company failed to furnish a 
telephone connection when he tried to call the fire depart. 
ment and that his building was destroyed on that account. 
The court held that too much was presupposed. 





Kentucky Rights-of-Way Case to Federal Court. 

In view of the legislation passed by the Kentucky state 
legislature at its last session, prohibiting condemnation of 
railroad rights-of-way for use of telegraph poles and wires, 
there is much speculation over the status of the case now 
before the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Cincinnati. The governor has signed the bill in question. 
Well informed attorneys say that if the finding of the 
lower court is sustained, the new law will have no effect 
on the situation and the Western Union by payment of 
$5,000 may make use of the Louisville & Nashville right- 
of-way for its purposes. 





Franchise and Maximum Rate. 

The operators of a local telephone system in an unin- 
corporated town sought a franchise from the town after 
its incorporation under the general laws, it being agreed 
that the charge for telephones should not be over $1.50 
per month, as it had been previously. A franchise was 
granted in which such maximum charge was provided for. 
The court held that the charge could not thereafter be 
raised above such maximum, on the ground that a town 
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incorporated under the general laws has no power to 
fix telephone rates, since a telephone company, volun- 
tarily accepting a rate imposed by a franchise granted 
without authority, cannot thereafter contest its reason- 
ableness or refuse to furnish service at such rate-——Athens 
Telephone Co. vs. City of Athens; Court of Civil Appeals 


of Texas; 182 Southwestern, 42. 





Uruguay to Control Telephones and Telegraphs and Postal. 

Government control of the telegraph, telephone, and post 
office service in Uruguay, South America, has been under dis- 
cussion for several years, and is now authorized by a law pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Diario Oficial. Provision 
is made for the entire reorganization of these public utilities 
as soon as the government can perfect arrangements for tak- 
ing them over from the companies and individuals now operat- 
ing them. Departmental offices will be established in all the 
capitals of the departments of Uruguay, and the country will 
be divided in zones and districts for the better administration 
of the services. 

The general offices will be in Montevideo, and the adminis- 
trative work will be in charge of a board of directors of seven 
members. The director and the assistant director of the tel- 
egraph, telephone, and post office service will be ex-officio 
members of this board; three members will be appointed by 
the president with the approval of the senate or of a perma- 
nent commission during a congressional recess, and two will 
be elected by the personnel of the monopoly. A special execu- 
tive decree has been issued, providing regulations for the elec- 
tion of these two members. 





Temple (Texas) Merger Ordinance Passes First Reading. 
The city ordinance for the consolidation of the two tele- 
phone exchanges in Temple, Texas, has been passed by 
the city council on its first reading. The ordinance pro- 
vides that the United Telephone Co. shall take over the 
plant of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
April 3: Hearing on petition of the city commission of 
Birmingham asking that the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. be ordered to reduce its rates in that city. 
CALIFORNIA. 

February 16: The commission granted authority to Carl 
G. Bell and John L. Butler to sell to Mrs. S. K. Morrison 
for the sum of $3,500 the Colfax Telephone Exchange, of 
Colfax, Placer county, Cal., and their one-half interest in the 
line known as the Iowa Hill line. Order No. 3101. 

February 21: The commission dismissed the application of 
the Empire (Cal.) Telephone Co. for authority to issue stock, 
the applicant having at a hearing on the matter, asked that 
the application be dismissed. Order No. 3110. 

; FLoripDA. 

April 11: Hearing in the matter of free or reduced service 
given and discriminations in service and rates for service made 
by the Home Telephone ~, of Jacksonville. Notice No. 105. 

DAHO. 

March: Informal complaint filed with the commission 
against the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
failure to make repairs on its line between Bear and Coun- 
cil. It is alleged that the lines have been down between those 
two points and there has been no service for a month. 

ILLINOIS. 

March 16: Receivers of the Central Union Telephone Co. 
and Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Olney, IIl., 
granted permission to operate their lines in connection with 
each other. 

March 21: Hearing on application of the Moweaqua Tele- 
phone Co., for authority to change telephone rates in the vil- 
lage of Moweaqua and vicinity. An order was entered Au- 
gust 26, 1915, and present hearing is on supplemental petition 
of the company to re-open the case for further hearing. Notice 
No. 3,357. 

March 21: Hearing on application of the Vermillion Countv 
Telephone Co. of Danville, Ill, for authority to change tele- 
phone rates at Danville. Answer of city of Danville has been 
Notice No. 


rvs by Walter T. Gunn, corporation counsel. 
4,394. 
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March 21: Hearing on application of the Vernon & Shobo- 
nier Telephone Co. (R. F. Emerson, secretary) for authority 
to change telephone rates at Shobonier and vicinity. Notice 
No. 4,618. ; 

March 21: Hearing on application of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing the issue of $3,000,000 of 
its capital stock. Notice No. 4,696. 

March 22: Hearing on application of the Blue Mound Tele- 
phone Co. (A. W. McClure, manager) and Albert A. McClure 
and James A. McClure, for approval of sale of the undivided 
one-half interest in Blue Mound Telephone Co., for $10,000, 
and application for approval of contract of purchase of Blue 
Mound Telephone Co. by Albert W. McClure and James A. 
McClure. Notice No. 4,364. 

March 22: Hearing on application of Kinderhook Switch- 
board Co. (David Jones, secretary) for authority to change 
rates for telephone service at Kinderhook, Ill. Notice No. 
4,388. 

March 22: Hearing on application of the Abingdon Home 
Telephone Co. for authority to change rules and regulations 
with respect to payments and discounts at Abingdon and 
vicinity. Notice No. 4,662. 

INDIANA. R 

February 28: The commission, after a rehearing of the 
case of the Whitley County Telephone Co., of Columbia City 
vs. the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Columbia City, 
affirmed its previous order requiring that a physical connec- 
tion be effected between the two systems. 

Iowa. 

April 3: Continued hearing on the subject of interference 
of high tension power lines with telephone and telegraph 
lines in the state. 

KANSAS. 

March 24: Hearing on application of the Butler Telephone 
& Electric Co., of Eldorado, Kan., for permission to sell its 
properties to the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 


MINNESOTA. 

March: The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. sur- 
rendered its franchises at Albert Lea, Braham and Graceville 
and was issued indeterminate permits to operate in the places 
named, in lieu of the surrendered franchises. 

March 17: Hearing on application of the Osakis ( Minn.) 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase the switching rate 
now charged the Leslie Rural Telephone Co. from 15 cents per 
station per month to 25 cents for such subscribers as can call 
Osakis direct; also to charge a rate of five cents per message 
originating with subscribers on the lines of the Leslie Rural 
company who cannot call Osakis direct, but who call through 
a switching point on the lines of the rural company. 

March 28: MHearing on application of the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co. to increase its local exchange rates at 
Glenwood, Minn. In the application it is alleged that the 
company has recently reconstructed the outside plant and con- 
verted the exchange from a magneto to a common battery 
service and in order to secure a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment, it is necessary to increase its local exchange rates. 

March 30: Hearing on petition of the City of Owatonna, 
Minn., for connection between the toll lines of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the local exchange of the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. at Owatonna. 

NEBRASKA. 

March 25: Hearing on complaint filed by James A. Ax- 
tell and other rural subscribers of the Fairbury exchange of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. against the recently 
established rate of $1.50. The complaint alleges that a solici- 
tor obtained a number of contracts under the $1.50 rate 
through fraud and threat and asks that these contracts be de- 
claired null and void and a $1.25 rate be established. 

OnIOo. 

May 3: Postponed hearing on the protest of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Telephone Co. against the tentative valuation of its 
property by the commission. This case was to have heen 
heard March 9 but was postponed because of the disability of 
the director of law, Mr. Fitzgerald, of Cleveland. 

OREGON. 

April 17: Hearing of complaint asking for an interchange 
of telephone service between the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Port- 
land, Ore. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 20: Hearing at Fond du Lac in the case of the 
Rosendale Telephone Co. vs. the Wisconsin Telephone Co. in 
regard to rates and service. U—708. 

March 24: Hearing in re application of the La Crosse 
— Telephone Co. for authority to increase rate. 

















“Telephony’s” Home Course for Telephone Men. 
(Not meant for study) 
By Well Clay. 
SEVENTH SHOT. 


Scientists will talk by the hour 

And can figure the amount of horsepower 
In the falls of Niagara so grand; 

But never was man or machine 
That could measure the power serene 

In the touch of a baby’s hand. 


They can figure the weight of the earth 
And give you the date of its birth, 

Or tell you the age of the trees in the wood; 
But to figure the rate of vibration 

In a case of supreme osculation— 
They wouldn't figure out if they could. 


They can tell you the distance to Mars 
And tell you the time by the stars; 

Or, in fact, an endless array of such things; 
They can figure the power ’twould take 

To produce a tremenduous earthquake 
But not by a bee for its stings. 


We can always depend on their tips 
Of the dates for a solar eclipse, 
Of such wisdom they have quite a hunk; 
But did you ever hear one of them tell 
The reason you feel so like h l 
The day after you’ve been on a drunk? 





I wish some scientist could tell me why it is that a man 
will spend a hundred dollars’ worth of time kicking about a 
25-cent raise in telephone rates and then go and spend fifteen 
hundred dollars for an automobile—which he does not need— 
and never kick a bit because the dealer gets a big rake off. 
However, as we are discussing facts we will let the query go 
and resume operations with the “outs.” 

Three or four months had slipped along and the interest in 
the great “telephone robbery” had died down, or been eclipsed 
by other and more important events. The “eclipsing” generally 
occurred one at a time. When a subscriber had his “box” put 
back, he either lost interest in the fact that Old Reliable 
Standpatter was still holding the fort without a telephone, or 
else he turned about and guyed him. Such is the way of the 
world. 

Sometimes a whole line would hold out for a long time and 
then all at once would be gotten back in a day—when the 
bunch gave way in the right place. We rode the lines day 
after day, getting a convert here and one there. When we 
got a man to order his instrument back, we went out as soon 
as possible and had it installed in a hurry. In doing so we 
took occasion to rewire it with good drop wire and make the 
service an improvement over what it was before, so that the 
Patron turned right round in a large number of cases and 
became a “booster” where he had been a knocker before. He 
wanted to “justify” his course of action with his neighbors, 
who were still holding out, and he seized on the first oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

There was a mighty lot of excuses given, first and last, by 
people as to why they “put their telephones back” but there 
Was only one reason—that was because they wanted the serv- 
The farm was removed a long distance from everything 
; on as the telephone was taken away. And that vacant 
el beat wen rene have preached some mighty eloquent 
; ‘ when some one, from force of habit or neces- 
ms started to telephone, and then changed their minds. Did 
man mn step on a step in the dark and find that the step was 
rd wong a course you cussed, anybody would, if there 
-atease und—and ten to one, you cussed somebody else 
instead of yourself. 

As I gave the costs last week, which we incurred in making 
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the change, I neglected to add the extra expense of re-wiring 
and re-installing. But that was not much more than should 
have been spent anyway on maintenance, and the lines were 
all gone over and put in apple-pie order so that maintenance 
the following winter was the lowest of any time for years. 

People soon forgot that we were robbers. Our list soon 
grew larger than it had ever been before, though we had yet 
a goodly number of the old ones still hanging out, to “force 
the company to terms.” The “Back to a Dollar” slogan failed 
to get results and soon was discarded by nearly all our orig- 
inal subscribers who had gone out. The only real problem we 
had the second summer was, not in trying to convince farmers 
to put back telephones, but to so arrange things that the mat- 
ter could come about without undue embarrassment to the 
patron. In other words, we had to provide nice easy verbal 
chutes for the backsliders to slide back in. 

These chutes were constructed with the idea in mind to elim- 
inate, so far as possible, any chance for damage from slivers. 
Once they were safely down the chute and matters as they 
were before, with the exception of the extra quarter of a dol- 
lar per month, it was rare, indeed, for the subscriber to ever 
allude to the distressing times again. 

Just to illustrate the fickleness of human events, the follow- 
ing spring I was more than surprised to find that I was being 
mentioned as a prospective candidate for mayor. I assure 
you that it was not of my own seeking, for the mention of 
the fact caused a shiver of apprehension to undulate along my 
spine. I thought: “It’s a put up job for revenge and as soon 
as I am on the ballots, I will get ‘mine’.” I dared neither to 
accept nor refuse the proposed honor (?). I was in a sweat 
for fear of the landslide of adverse public opinion which I 
was sure was to envelope me a second time before I had barely 
emerged from the flood of public censure of the year before. 

What happened? Nothing. There was no opposition, except 
a few scattering votes. The same result happened a year 
later when I was asked to serve a second term. I had been 
“scared to death” at one of Don Quixote’s windmills and had 
just found it out. I was too scared to back out and so had 
gained a sort of reputation for having the courage of my con- 
victions. 

I do not think there was ever a chance for us to lose—if 
we had only known it—but when a large mass meeting of 
citizens was called to meet at the Opera House to cuss and 
discuss matters in regard to the “raise” and to endeavor to 
enlist money to parallel our lines with those of a new com- 
pany, we felt pretty weak in the knees. We were invited to 
be present but declined, for fear that we would not enjoy our- 
selves. 

There were several thousand dollars’ worth of oratory let 
lose at that meeting. It was done mainly by people who had 
no money, but who frantically implored those who had to 
spend their last dollar in defense of the people’s right to tele- 
phone service at popular though unremunerative prices. The 
sacred standard, “Dollar a Month,” must be held aloft or else, 
if the heartless corporation which now menaced their pockets 
were allowed to win, then in time they might expect more and 
higher demands until even who knew but what they would 
have to pay the company as much as the service was worth, 
instead of what they (the public) were willing to admit that it 
was worth. 

Some of the most eloquent speakers went so far as to say 
that while they personally had no money to invest, they were 
willing to do what they could, even to lending their names to 
be used by the new company. Greatest of all sacrifices! They 
were willing to become officers in the new company at reason- 
able salaries in order that the grasping tyranny which now 
assailed them, might be humbled to the duét. 
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This Niagara of talk and urging of civic duty brought forth 
a small rill of subscriptions for stock which only amounted to 
four hundred dollars, if I remember rightly. Strange to state, 
those who had money wanted to remain that way and refused 
to come across. 

If you think this is merely an idiotic attempt at humor, 
please forget it because that is substantially what really hap- 
pened, and, of course, had a dampening influence on the fight 
from the standpoint of the anti’s. 

REFLECTIONS AND SOME QUESTIONS. 

When you start digging out a skunk, the smell is not the ulti- 
mate object. You must hive the skunk. Don’t worry about 
the smell—you’ll get that anyhow. 

Which had you rather be—a “good fellow” with a poor bank 
account, or a “good financier” with an adequate income? 

Do the people mean all that they say? 

Why are public reformers so anxious to take chances—with 
other people’s money? 





Federal Commences Another Long Distance Contest. 


The long distance department of the Federal Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., is continuing its profit-shar- 
ing policy. According to H. B. Hurlburt, long distance com- 
mercial manager, another contest was begun on March 1 which 
will continue until June 1. The conditions of the contest are: 

Each exchange must secure a 10 per cent. increase in long 
distance revenue for the corresponding month over the previ- 
ous year. This is the amount that each exchange must do be- 
fore any compensation will be paid. 

The 25 per cent. commission will be paid for all toll busi- 
ness in excess of the amount above stated. 

For example: If the total March originating revenue were 
$35, then in order to obtain the 10 per cent. commission there 
would have to be an increase of $3.50, or $38.50 in all. The 
25 per cent. commission would be all in excess of $38.50. 

The distribution of the cash awards by the exchange opera- 
tors will be paid sometime in June at the close of the contest. 
The amount which each operator will receive will be left to 
the judgment of the manager. 

Long Distance Commercial Manager Hurlburt has also re- 
quested the co-operation of the various exchange managers 
and operators in securing ideas for advertising long distance. 





Southern Indiana Independent Association Organized. 
At a meeting of Independent telephone owners of Southern 
Indiana, held in Mitchell, Ind., March 13-14, an organization 























Organizers of Southern Indiana Independent Association. 


to be known as the Southern Indiana Independent Telephone 
Owners’ Association was formed. The following officers were 
elected to serve during the coming year: 

President, S. M. Isom, president of the Mitchell Telephone 
Co., Mitchell, Inds; secretary and treasurer, L. C. Griffitts, 
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president of the Seymour Mutual Telephone Co., Seymonr, 
Ind.; vice-president, Phillip Dilley, general manager of the 
DuBois County Telephone Co., Huntingburg. 

A committee composed of the following was appointed to 
formulate by-laws with which to govern this association. F. 
R. Perrott, treasurer and general manager of the Princeton 
Telephone Co., Princeton; Chas. R. Head, general manager of 
the Pike County Telephone Co., Petersburg, and Isom Acker- 
man, treasurer of the Loogootee Telephone Co., Loogootee. 
The officers will also assist in this work. 

This association is organized for the purpose of strengthening 
the cause of the Independent telephone owners in Southern 
Indiana. It is their object to make a study of auditing and 
operation. Meetings will be held at the various exchanges 
throughout the territory, so that each owner will be enabled 
to become personally familiar with the conditions at his neigh- 
boring exchanges. 

Those present at this meeting made an inspection of the 
Mitchell Telephone Co.’s plant, and made a very satisfactory 
report of the conditions at Mitchell. S. M. Isom, president of 
this company was congratulated upon the physical condition 
of his plant, it being found, upon investigation, that the sub- 
scribers throughout his exchange were well pleased with the 
service, and there was no particular criticism made in reference 
to his operation. The following telephone men were present 
at this meeting. 


L. C. Griffitts, president, Seymour Mutual Telephone Co., 
Seymour; S. M. Isom, president, Mitchell Telephone Co., Mit- 
chell; F. R. Perrott, treasurer and general manager, Prince- 
ton Telephone Co., Princeton; Isom Ackerman, treasurer Loo- 
gootee Telephone Co., Loogootee; Chas. R. Head, general man- 
ager, Pike County Telephone Co., Petersburg; Wm. A. Wal- 
lice, manager, Pike County Telephone Co., Washington; J. C. 
Flint, president, Flint-Kyle Telephone Co., Oden; R. B. Carter, 
president, Monroe County Telephone Co., Smithville. 

Phillip Dilley, general manager, DuBois Co. Telephone Co., 
Huntingburg; Edwin Plummer, manager, Star Telephone Co., 
French Lick; H. W. Hogue, Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., 
Genoa, Ill.; M. F. Hosea, traffic manager, New Long Distance 
Telephone Co., Indianapolis; Chas. A. Phillippe, secretary and 
treasurer, Home Telephone Co., Bicknell; Henry Bishop, wire 
chief, and Harry Bunnell, troubleman of the Mitchell Tele- 
phone Co., Mitchell, Ind. 


In conjunction with the organization meeting, Mr. Isom 
secured the services of Mrs. Margaret Bernhardt, traveling 
chief operator of the Indiana Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, and held a two-day school for the operators in that 
vicinity. The following operators were present: 


M. M. Landreth, secretary and treasurer; Maggie Berry, 
chief operator; Goldie Karr and Edna Dornell, operators; Osa 
Alford, and Nellie Love, long distance operators, of the Mit- 
chell Telephone Co., Mitchell; Miriam Reid, Laura Wood and 
Mable Peep, of Shoals; Cora Murphy, of Huron; Bernice 
Wilson, of French Lick; and Jennelia King, of West Baden, 
Ind. 


The next meeting of the association will be held on Tuesday, 
April 25, at French Lick, Ind. At this meeting, a board of 
directors will be elected for the ensuing year. 





Civil Service Examinations Announced. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission announces open 
competitive examinations for junior telegraph and tele- 
phone engineer, junior signal engineer and junior electrical 
engineer on April 19. The salaries for all three positions 
which will be filled from the register resulting from the 
examinations, range as follows: Grade 1, $1,200 to $1,680 
per year; Grade 2, $720 to $1,080 per year. Further par- 
ticulars regarding the examinations may be obtained by 
writing the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washins- 
ton, D. C., or any of its branch offices, and asking for Form 
No. 433 for the examination for junior telegraph and tcle- 
plone engineer; Form No. 434 for junior electrical engi- 
neer; and Form No. 436 for junior signal engineer. 




































Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Underlie 
Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared Under 
the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—Part 1, Telephone Economics, 
by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 19]5—Part I], The Corporate Tele- 
phone Organization, by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards, Completed September 25, 
1915—Part III, Telephone Accounting and Auditing, by James H. Shoemaker, 
Completed January 15, 1916—JInstallments Now Being Presented Comprise 
Part IV, Telephone Finance, Written by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

56. Outline a classification for corporation bonds. Into what 
three general classes may they be divided? 

57. Define first mortgage bonds. What claim do third mort- 
gage bonds have on a property? 

58. What are general mortgage bonds? What distinction is 
there between a general and a refunding mortgage bond? 

59. In what cases are sinking fund bonds issued? What is 
the ordinary method of providing for such an issue? 

60. Define a collateral trust bond. Why is such a bond 
inferior to the lien of a first mortgage? 

61. Outline the plan under which equipment trust bonds are 
issued. 

62. What is a debenture bond? 


benture bonds over preferred stock. 


What advantage have de- 


63. What may be said relative to the security of income 
bonds? 


CHAPTER V. Various Types of Bonds (Continued). 


64. Participating and Other Kinds of Bonds.—Participating 
bonds have a fixed rate of interest and share in the profits of 
The profit-sharing bond is another form of 
debenture which entitles the holder to get back this principal 
and interest, and to share in any increase in the value of the 


the business. 


underlying assets. 

Joint bonds are direct obligations of two or more corpora- 
tions which join in their issue. Two telephone companies 
could build a toll line and issue such securities, which prac- 
tically would have to be guaranteed by both companies. 

65. Convertible Bonds—The convertible bond is a type of 
debenture security, ranking with junior lien bonds. A convert- 
ible bond is one with an unconditional obligation to pay. If the 
company is not successful, the bond can be kept and if the 
stock of the company is good, it can be converted. 


It really is a contest between security on one side and higher 


earnings on the other; not all holders convert, and few con- 
trolling elements can tell how many will. 

The price of the bond follows the price of the stock. The A. 
T. & T. Co. has 4 per cent. debenture bonds, convertible up to 
March 1, 1918, into stock at 13334. These bonds have fluctuated 
in value almost in proportion to the price of the American Tele- 
Phone stock. Convertible at 133 means that $133 of bonds 
Par value, may be exchanged for one share of stock. 

The original issue of these bonds, aggregating $150,000,000, 
was dated March 1, 1906, to be payable March 1, 1936, in gold 
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coin of the United States at a rate of 4 per cent. payable semi- 
annually. -All or any of the bonds were to be redeemable at 
the option of the telephone company on March 1, 1914, or on 
the first day of any March, June or September thereafter, upon 
12 weeks’ notice, at 105 per cent. of the face value and accrued 
interest. Each bond was specified as convertible at the option 
of the holder, or registered owner, at any time after March 
1, 1909, and before March 1, 1918, and within such period up to 
30 days prior to any date for redemption which may be named 
in any call for the redemption thereof, into common stock of 
the company, at 140 per cent. of the par value. 

It was provided that, in case the telephone company “shall 
sell or issue stock additional to the amount of common stock 
(1,315,514 shares each of the par value of $100) now standing 
(March 1, 1906) in the hands of the public other than stock 
issued upon the conversion of bonds, then thereafter the price 
at which stock shall be issued in exchange for bonds offered 
for conversion shall be determined upon the following basis, 
viz. : 

“To the aggregate value of said existing outstanding com- 
mon stock, valued at the price of $140 per share, shall be added 
the aggregate amount of money actually received by the tele- 
phone company from the sale or issue of such additional capi- 
tal stock other than stock issued upon the conversion of bonds. 
Such total shall be divided by the aggregate number of shares 
of stock now outstanding in the hands of the public as afore- 
said, increased by the number of shares of such additional stock 
issued or sold (exclusive of stock issued upon the conversion 
of bonds), and the quotient resulting upon such division shall 
be the price per share at which stock shall be issued upon such 
conversion, except that in no event shall the conversion price 
exceed $140 a share.” 

It is due to the issuance of more stock that the bonds are 
now convertible at 13334. According to the latest report of the 
company there is outstanding of this issue, $4,129,000. 

The Santa Fe Railroad had convertible debentures due in 
1955 and convertible at par in June, 1913. The price of the 
bonds was generally one point ahead of the stock. About 
December 1, 1915, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad convertibles 
were selling at 80; about January 1, they had passed 90 and 
are now selling around 97. The answer is that convertible 
bonds give the conservative investor a chance to gamble with- 
out danger of loss. The convertible feature may be applied to 
any kind of a bond—mortgage, collateral trust income or de- 


benture. 
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66. Serial Bonds.—A serial bond is an exaggerated form of 
a sinking-fund bond. It applies to steamships bonds, timber, 
mining, etc. Sometimes it is claimed that serial bonds sell 
better than long-time bonds. The objection to a serial bond is 
that its entire surplus income will be absorbed in paying off 
the debt and allow nothing to the stockholder. It, however, 
gives the bondholder, the assurance that his bond increases in 
value as time goes on. 

It is said, too, that this method teaches a needed lesson of 
economy to all corporations, particularly the smaller industrial 
or public utility corporation. It is plain too, that as the bonds 
mature, the stockholders will find increasing interest in the 
prompt payment of charges, taxes and such items. 

67. The Receivers’ Certificate and its Issuance.—Corpora- 
tions, like some individuals, pay the creditor but do not pay the 
debt. Finance has adopted the habit of the man who gave a 
note for the old note plus the interest and said: “Well, there’s 
another debt paid.” This habit sometimes leads into one other 
form of debt—a receivers’ certificate. 

A receivers’ certificate is really a short-term loan secured by 
first mortgage upon all the property in the receivers’ hands. A 
receivers’ certificate thus has a better claim than any prior claim 
as it is superior to even first mortgages. The reason for 
this is that before the receivership, the title of the property was 
in the hands of the bondholders; after, it passed to the court, 
who can pledge the property in any manner he sees fit. 

Ordinarily the certificates are not used to secure funds unless 
the corporation is in a very difficult position and money can- 
not be obtained otherwise to carry on operation under the re- 
ceivers. These certificates may be issued without date or can 
run for an indefinite period. In fact, receiverships can be made 
permanent. 

68. Security of Receivers’ Certificates—In the Illinois Tun- 
nel Co. receivership, in Chicago, $3,500,000 6 per cent. receivers’ 
certificates were issued. The language of the certificate was 
as follows: 

Said certificates of indebtedness to the amount and _ prin- 
cival thereof, shall constitute a lien upon all the property of 
every nature and description of the defendant Illinois Tunnel 
Co. and upon the telephone system which may be constructed 
by said receivers and upon all equipment and other property 
which may be acquired or provided by the means of said cer- 
tificates or the proceeds thereof, and upon all net earnings 
and income which may result after the operation of the prop- 
erty in charge of said receivers, which lien shall be prior to 
the lien of the judgment received in the court by the Corpora- 
tion Trust Co. against the Illinois Tunnel Co. of December 1, 
1909, for $1,129,428 and prior to the lien of the first mortgage 
or deed of trust dated December 1, 1903, made by the Illinois 
Tunnel Co. to the Equitable Trust Co., Chicago, as trustee and 
prior to the rights of the holders of any and all bonds issues 
under said first mortgage or deed of trust. 


It would appear from this that a receivers’ certificate has 
even greater security than equipment certificates. It seems to 
be absolutely safe. Yet there is an instance of the failure of 
receivers’ certificates to pay principal or interest—that of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway, over 600 miles long 
and costing at least $18,000,000. The receiver issued practically 
$5,000,000 of receivers’ certificates, and defaulted in interest 
payments. 

The certificate holders were as helpless as the original stock- 
holder, and upon reorganization were glad to accept $5,000,000 


in income bonds. Income bonds have been described as a little 
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better, a little worse than preferred stock. It is plain that the 
holders of receivers’ certificates have much to learn, especially 
when final settlement of an alleged lien on all property merely 
turns out to be a choice of taking income bonds or nothing. 
69. The General Purpose of Bonds.—Descriptive words ap- 
One 


bonds of previous issues may be retired or rearranged. 


indicates that 
They 


Unifying bonds, refunding bonds, adjustment bonds, and 


plied to bonds explain themselves. class 
are: 
consolidated bonds. 

A second class of bonds indicates that the funds secured 
are to be spent for some kind of development. They include con- 
struction bonds, improvement bonds, and extension bonds. 

Purchase money bonds, as the name indicates, are sold for 
the purpose of obtaining funds for purchasing a property. 

The funds secured by the sale of any of these securities are 
turned over to a trustee until the specific plans contemplated 
are fully completed. 


(To be Continued.) 


_ 





Patriotism. 

Do you stand for Patriotism? If you do, you will be inter- 
ested to know that The Outlook has just issued in pamphlet 
form a little four-page circular containing a brief address on 
Patriotism by Lyman Abbott, The Salute to the Flag, and sev- 
eral stanzas of America and The Star Spangled Banner. 

This leaflet is intended for general distribution among the 
people of the United States in an endeavor to stimulate their 
enthusiasm and interest in their country, its present welfare and 
its future. It may be used in the schools, in the churches, 
inserted in your daily mail, given to your friends—in any way 
that will serve to bring it to the attention of the American pub- 
lic. 

A pound package containing about 250 will be sent upon re- 
quest, postage prepaid, to anyone upon receipt of 25 cents to 
cover the actual cost. Single copies free on post-card request. 

Orders should be sent, with remittance, to Arthur M. Morse. 
assistant treasurer, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





1OWA CONVENTION BREAKS RECORDS. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


Iowa’s present standing in the telephone world is due to 
the foundations laid by these early discussions. Touching 
upon the problem of high tension interference with high 
tension lines, Mr. Holdoegel stated that the records of 
the association indicate quite conclusively that there are 
225,000 farm telephones in the state and that 98 per cent. 
of these are on grounded lines. These figures answer the 
claim of the power interests that grounded telephone lines 
are not standard. He then made an appeal for new mem- 
bers in order to assist in carrying on work in opposition to 
interference of power lines with telephone lines. 

As one reason for membership in the national organiza- 
tion, Mr. Holdoegel cited the representation which may 
be had before the Interstate Commerce Commission. “Get 
behind the state association and as many as possible join 
the national association,” said he_in closing. 


Hicu TENSION INTERFERENCE WITH TELEPHONE LINES. 


The next speaker on the program was Harold L. Beyer. 
of Grinnell, who discussed “High Tension Line Inter- 
ference.” There is a conflict of interest aroused through 
the building of high tension lines along the highways and 
beside telephone lines. Conduction and induction are the 


difficulties or conflicts. There are two standards of con- 


‘ 


struction. “The city and town standard is the metallic cit 
cuit which must be built to certain requirements and trans- 
posed. 


The grounded lines comprise another standaré 
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The standards of transmission companies were said to 
vary, some being high and some low. The results of these 
varying standards as regards telephone lines were then ex- 
plained. 

Referring to the hearing before the Iowa Railroad Com- 
mission relative to high tension interference, Mr. Beyer 
said: ‘This is the first time where evidence of interference 
with grounded lines is_ convincing and clear. The matter 
should be carried to the supreme court to determine who 
should pay the cost of making the circuits metallic.” 

Considering the legal aspects of interference, Mr. Beyer 
stated that when the rights of citizens are invaded the 
law provides redress. There is a difference when a citizen 
is a franchise holder, as the holder of a franchise is not 
regarded in the same light as a citizen. The Iowa code 
authorizes telephone lines along highways under stipulated 
conditions. 

The prior use of the highway does not give an exclusive 
right, according to the consensus of authorities. Prior use 
has been recognized, however, as giving certain rights. In 
a case passed upon by the Iowa Supreme Court, it was said 
“neither company has exclusive right to a particular side 
of the street or highway, but the prior occupant is entitled 
to protection from interference.” A ruling by the Vermont 
commission was cited in which a transmission power line 
company was required to maintain 15 feet clearance from 
the telephone lines and the expense of removal was or- 
dered borne by the power company. 

“There is no question as to the right to compensation 
when telephone lines are put out of business,” said Mr. 
Beyer. An electric traction company is not liable to a 
telephone company for induction, but in one supreme court 
decision compesation was allowed against the traction 
company for conduction. 

In the matter of telephone lines and electric light and 
power lines, the law is in conflict. Some courts have al- 
lowed no equitable relief unless the plaintiff has brought 
his lines to the highest standards known. The trend in 
the case of power lines is that the power company is 
compelled to pay the expense of transferring the telephone 
lines to the opposite side of the highway. 

In considering the future in Iowa, Mr. Beyer’s con- 
clusion is that there ought to be but one body having 
control over construction and franchises and that the power 
of the boards of supervisors should be done away with. 
The state association should be a clearing house for ac- 
tion in regard to transmission companies. 

Following Mr. Beyer’s address the session resolved it- 
self into an experience or testimony meeting. During the 
time allotted to the relating of experiences, about 25 tele- 
phone men told of what occurred when high tension trans- 
mission limes came into their territory. The object in re- 
questing experiences with high tension lines was to ob- 
tain informaton to be used in connection with the associa- 
tion’s appearance on behalf of the telephone companies 
before the Iowa Railroad Commission at the hearing on 
high tension interference. 

The business session of the convention closed with the 
election of officers and executive committee, the names of 
whom have been previously given. 

The Thursday session of the convention was devoted to 
the hearing before the railroad commission at the State 
House on the subject of high tension line interference 
An account of this hearing appears on other pages of this 
issue, . 

The entertainment features of the convention included 
an athletic exhibition of wrestling and boxing at Ryan’s 
gymnasium on Tuesday evening which was provided 
through the courtesy of the Des Moines Chamber of 
Commerce. Wednesday there was a large attendance at 
a theater party at the Princess Theater. 
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Program for Convention of Nebraska Independents. 

The program for the annual convention of the Nebraska 
Independent Telephone Association, to be held next week, 
March 28 and 29, in the Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., has 


just been announced by Secretary L. E. Hurtz. The time 
before the convention proper opens, Tuesday morning, will 
be taken up with registrations in the Garden Room of 
the hotel. The program as announced follows: 


TueEspAY MornineG, 10 A. M. 
Address of welcome, Hon. F. J. 
Lincoln Commercial Club. 
Response, Roland F. Ireland, Crete. 
President’s address, C. J. Garlow, Columbus. 
Report of secretary-treasurer, L. E. Hurtz, 


Richards, president, 


Lincoln. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 


“Value of the Association,” by W. S. Vivian, Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer, United States Independent Telephone 
Association. 

“Some Observations on the Relations Between Tele- 
phone Companies and the Railway Commission,” by Hon. 
H. T. Clarke, Jr., chairman, Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. 

Question box, in charge of W. C. May, Gothenburg. 

WEDNESDAY Morninc SEssion, 9 A. M. 

“Interstate Commerce Commission’s Accounting Re- 
quirements as Applied to Small Companies,” by J. W. 
Coffey, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Discussion on “Interference of High Voltage Electric 
Lines With Telephone Service,” lead by L. E. Hurtz, 
Lincoln. 

Report of Joint Committee on the Recommendation of 
Uniform Rates, by C. J. Garlow, Columbus. 

Question box, in charge of. G. H. Presson, Stromsburg. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 

“Maintenance Methods in Small Exchanges,” by C. I. 
Stocking, Falls City. 

“Development of Our Business,” by Eben Warner, Craw- 
ford. 

“The Value of Courtesy to Our Patrons,” by Alfred 
Bratt, Genoa. 

Report of committees and election of officers. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 6 P. M. 
Banquet at Lincoln Commercial Club. A feature of 
the evening’s entertainment will be a transcontinental tele- 
phone demonstration. 





Coldwater, Ontario, to Have Municipal System. 

The city of Coldwater, Ontario, Canada, is building a 
municipal telephone system which will afford Coldwater 
connection also with the municipal systems of the town- 
ships of Fay, Flos and Medonte. Heretofore the Bell 
company has had the control in Coldwater, and when the 
municipal system was started the Bell company under- 
took to oppose it before the Ontario Railway & Municipal 
Board, but without much success. 

The Bell company then offered to sell out to the 
municipality, and while the deal has not yet been actually 
closed, it is understood to be only a matter of determining 
the price. The municipality then will handle all the long 
distance business for the Bell company. 





Quarterly Meeting of Western Pennsylvania Association. 

The 30th quarterly meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Independent Telephone Association will be held at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. on April 21 and 22. An interest- 
ing and profitable meeting is anticipated, as a number of mat- 
ters of importance to Independent telephone interests in West- 
ern Pennsylvania will be brought up for dicussion. 





Some Interesting Telephone News from Across the Seas 


Value of Telephone in Present War May Remove Prejudice Against Such Means of Communication— War 


Incidents in Which Telephone Plays Important Part—An Illustration of the Waste 
of Time Due to Limited Use of the Telephone 


By Jack Brooks 


The value of the telephone in the European war is too well 
known to need emphasis here, while its use in England during 
Zeppelin raids cannot be underestimated by the most prejudiced 
person. In fact, so far as Europeans are concerned, this war, 
more than any other medium, has placed the telephone, as an 
indispensable factor in modern conditions, well to the fore. Its 
usefulness is particularly noted now for the very reason that 
until the last 20 months it was not, in Europe, one of the most 
popular of twentieth century commodities. Indeed! it might 
not be too much to say that the war is going to raise the tele- 
phone considerably in the estimation of the countries this side, 
and that, in the future, its virtues as an ideal medium for 
civilized communication and progressive development, will not 
be scorned with such indifference as has heretofore obtained. 


From the fields of Flanders to London council chambers; 
from London headquarters to every point on the island coasts, 
the telephone wires now reach. In many cases they have sup- 
planted the telegraph, particularly in the railway signal towers 
and the coastguard stations. People are beginning to rely on 
the telephone more and more; the scoffers are becoming con- 
vinced ; indifference is giving way to interest. 

When the Zeppelins circle like birds of prey over London 
it is the telephone that is resorted to. When the bombs hit 
with a roar and smother of gases and fumes and the crash 
of falling buildings, it is the telephone that the man on the 
street relies upon to find out if all is well at home. When 
the night birds are first sighted it is the telephone and wireless 
that flash the news. When they are pouncing over the me- 
tropolis it is the telephone again that hurries the pregnant 
warning to theater managers, to police stations, to district 
depots to special constables and Red Cross units. 


After the German airships have visited the English towns 
and villages of the East coast and the Midlands, it is the tele- 
phone mainly that conveys the dread details from these distant 
districts to the waiting officials in London. Into the trans- 
mitters are speaking not only the newspaper correspondents 
from those places but the legal representatives of the govern- 
ment, and at the London end sit the recipients, the telephone 
receivers conveying the reports even while the bombs are drop- 
ping. 

No matter where one goes now the telephone is found to be 
mixed up in it in some manner—even to the matter of wounded 
soldiers. Only recently TEeLEPHoNy’s London correspondent 
was chatting with an “Anzac”—one of the New Zealand heroes 
now resting in London. 

“What did you get it for?” I asked, pointing to the “V. C.” 
that decorated his tunic. 

“Oh!” and he grinned carelessly. 
under fire in the Dardanelles.” 

There it was! The telephone again! 

Then he told me all about it—how the lives of several thou- 
sand men depended on his getting that cable through; how the 
Turks fought him tooth and nail, first trying to blow up the 
results of his labors and then trying to “put his own light out.” 
But he succeeded and a command went forth over the wire 
that resulted in a surprise attack that routed the Turks com- 
pletely for that day. This young man now proudly sporting 


“Laying a telephone line 


the coveted V. C. is, when at home, a ordinary prosaic tele- 
phone lineman. 

But telephone work under fire and telephone work in peace 
Hysteria and 


time are quite two different things, it seems. 
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field telphone work go hand in hand. Field telephone operators 
are showing decided symptoms of nerve exhaustion, shown by 
a commencing and increasing irritability. They gradually lose 
the power of transmitting messages at the normal speed, until 
at length they become helpless in forwarding, and uncompre- 
hending when receiving. The closer they are to the firing 
line the more liable are they to break down under the strain. 
But localized symptoms are absent—the signs are general of 
nerve exhaustion and hysteria is frequent. Medical men, how- 
ever, say that there is nothing very special in these war signs 
of hysteria on the part of the telephone operator since, they 
say, such signs are not infrequent in civil practice. 

Some really novel things happen in field telephone work and 
surprising incidents frequently occur. One of the latest sur- 
prises is told by an officer back from the trenches. A friend 
of his was in charge of a telephone in an advanced position. 
After some time spent in trying to get field headquarters, a 
female voice suddenly trilled over the wire. “Number, please?” 
it said, while the guns roared and the shells burst in the near 
distance. Exasperated at what he considered a bad joke the 
officer replied tartly: “Gerrard ,’ giving his own number in 
London. What was his amazement the next moment to hear 
his wife speaking to him. It seems headquarters in Flanders 
had been put through to London and the wires had crossed. 





In charge of the private telephone exchange of a large Lon- 
don drapery house is a blind man. He handles seven exchange 
lines and twenty-three extensions, and he attends, on an aver- 
age, to 8,000 calls a day, recognizing each signal by its click 
as it falls. 


The longer one stays in Great Britain the more one 
realizes the amount of time that is wasted and the money 
expended simply because the telephone is not in general 
use. To have to make a railroad trip of perhaps 12 or 15 
miles, spend money for tram and bus fares, and occupy 
the best part of a morning, just to stop a man from paying 
a visit, is one of the trials of the average taxpayer who 
feels either that he cannot afford to become a telephone 
subscriber or that he must retain a natural aversion to the 
service. 

TrELEPHONY’s London correspondent has had several ex- 
periences of this nature one of which occurred during tlie 
Christmas holidays. A friend had accepted an invitation to 
spend the yuletide season out of London and he had to make 
a railway trip of nearly 15 miles. The morning he was to 
arrive found the host taken seriously ill. The first thing 
was to stop Mr. G—’s journey. 

Being a legal holiday the telegraph office was not open. 
As for the telephone, the party invited had none at his 
home; neither had the host in his house. There was noth- 
ing to do but to catch a train and stop the visitor before 
he started. An hour was consumed in reaching the 
metropolis. The friend had already left his home. Tiire¢ 
hours were spent getting back, as holiday trains were iew 
and far between. The visitor had returned to London 
again. At least eight hours were wasted between the tw9, 
to say nothing of train fares. Yet, when talking of the 
incident later, the host said: “Well, a telephone would be 
handy, I’ll admit, but it seems to take away all of one’s 
privacy and to turn the seclusion of the home into a farce. 
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This perhaps accounts for the general apathy towards the 
telephone in England. An Englishman’s home is his castle, 
according to the old adage. A telephcne would seem too 
much like an intruder. The law and the iron fence are im- 
posing enough to keep off the premises anyone not having 
close relationship with those inside. But a telephone is 
no respecter of persons and its associations with the out- 
side world are wide and varied. And then, perhaps, the 
trouble that is entailed with the use of the telephone may 
influence the householder in the wrong direction. 

A short time ago I had occasion to use a telephone in a 
London suburb. The post office was the first objective, 
this being the nearest telephone station by at least a quar- 
ter of a mile. A notice suspended from the telephone 
booth informed prospective patrons that the “line is out of 
order.” The next public call office was at the railroad 
station another quarter of a mile farther along. Here, it 
seemed, something also was wrong. While the line was 
not actually “out of order” it either was liverish as a re- 
sult of the wet weather or goutish because of the Christmas 
festivities. At any rate, it would not give satisfaction, 
the voice of the operator sounding like an echo from an- 
other planet. Outside this booth was a notice to the effect 
that should anything be wrong with this place, there was a 
public telephone at “so-and-so street.” “So-and-so, in so- 
and-so street,” proved to be nearly a half mile away. Here 
eventually the operator talked so that one could almost 
understand what she was saying; but still things were not 
as they should be. 


“Put the receiver down and lift it off again,” came the 
voice of the operator. “Now bang it once or twice.” She 
didn’t say what, so one could only surmise she meant the 
box. To punch this part of the machinery a few times was 
the work of only a minute. 

“What are you doing?” queries the operator crossly. 
“This isn’t a cattle ring.” 

Five minutes longer of explanations and instructions, 
coaxings and tears and you are told to drop in your 
pennies. Then, apart from the fact that someone seems to 


be frying eggs and bacon on your line all the while you- 


are talking, things run along smoothly enough. 


What is noticeable to the visitor more than anything 
else—more striking even than the workings of the service 
itself, is the distance from one public station to another. 
Without undue exaggeration one coyld sometimes as well 
jump on a motor bus or a tram and deliver his message 
personally as walk half or three-quarters of a mile for a 
telephone to find the telephone afflicted with some ailment 
that will necessitate its keeping its bed for at least a week. 

Recently a friend desired to make a telephone call and 
entered a public booth after having tried two others, un- 
successfully. In due course he obtained connection with 
the exchange operator. She happened to be a thoughtful 
person and the owner, apparently, of a good heart. 

“I’m afraid,” said she, “that you will not hear very well 
in the booth you are in—you had better try the telephone 
in the sweet-shop down the street.” 

The friend thanked her profusely and wandered away in 
search of the “sweet-shop” (a place where candies and 
confectionery are sold), finally reaching it and entering. 

“May I use the telephone, miss?” he asked of the girl at 
the counter. He was answered in the affirmative and made 
his call. During the whole of his conversation, however, 
he was watched furtively from behind a curtain by the 
shop girl not to mention reinforcements in the shape of a 
ted-cheeked matron, an old woman—probably a grand- 
mother—a boy of sixteen, and two small children clutching 
toys. Evidently the presence of a telephone patron was 
Something akin to a parade or a dog fight. 

Of a deficit of $3,148,610 in the Australian postal service 
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for the year ending June 30, 1915, telephones accounted for 
$1,820,545 of this sum. The loss on telephones the previous 
year came to $1,482,110, which, as will be noted, was less than 
the year just past. Undoubtedly Australia has felt the effect 
of the war to some extent and will endeavor to increase her 
revenue from telephones by the new charges of two cents per 
call for subscribers and four cents per call on slot machines. 
One cannot say that these charges are excessive in a country 
where wages are high and business is satisfactory. With the 
exception of a few small European countries the telephone 
tariff of Australia is still lower than the average European 
telephone rate. 

Taking the United States and England for comparative pur- 
poses, the postmaster general of Australia has embodied in his 
report some figures relative to the wages, mechanical expense 
and costs of administrative and supervisory work in the tele- 
phone service. He says that the average wages paid to tele- 
phone employes, including administration and supervision, are: 

Australia, 27 cents per hour. 

America, 18 cents per hour. 

England, 12 cents per hour. 

So far as linemen are concerned the postmaster general offers 
the following table of wages: 

Australia, 34 cents per hour. 

America, 30 to 34 cents per hour. 

England, 20 cents per hour. 

The cost of the mechanical section of the telephone service 
is put down as follows: 

Australia, 43 cents per hour. 

America, 32 cents per hour. 

England, 20 cents per hour. 

The high rate of expenditure per hour of the Australian 
telephone system probably accounts for the deficit on its service 
workings for the year. 


“Telephone weddings” are becoming very popular in 
London, for which the war is responsible. Officers who 
have been out at the front almost since war started are so 
anxious to get married before going back again when receiv- 
ing four or five days’ leave, that they cannot wait until they 
see their brides-to-be. To the nearest telephone they 
hurry, call up the lady of their choice and pop the ques- 
tion. Naturally, very few girls say “no” to these khaki 
men just in from the firing line and the details are fixed 
up over the telephone after which the officers obtain a 
bath, a change of linen and then a bus or a tube train 
for the lady’s home. 

It is remarkable to see the telephones in use around 
the big London stations such as Waterloo and Victoria— 
the depots at which troop and trench trains are arriving 
and departing continuously. It is at these stations that 
the hurrying warfare-stained officers search for the “silence 
cabinets” and there listen to the voice of the woman who 
perhaps for twelve months has been waiting anxiously in 
her suburban home for this reunion. It is the telephone 
first for preliminary details—then the real welcome a few 
hours later. 


According to London reports, the British Telephone Co. 
at Santiago, Chili, will, in the new year, change its system 
of overhead to underground wiring. 


The London “Star” says: “There is a man in North Lon- 
don who has never seen a telephone. Lucky chap!” 





Improvements to Bloomington, Ind., Plant. 

The Central Union Telephone Co.’s plant at Bloomington, 
Ind., is being greatly enlarged.. All overhead wires in the city 
will be placed in cables, new poles erected and changes made 
in the plant equipment. 











Conventions: 


Guy Wire Protector. 

A device designed specifically for the purpose of protecting 
the public from the danger of running into exposed guy wires, 
has recently been placed upon the market by the Specialty De- 
vice Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. This protector—known as the 
Bierce guy wire protector—takes the place of pipe, wooden 














Sectional View of Bierce Protector Showing Clamping Device. 


boxes and other makeshift arrangements that have been used 
in the past and provides a more attractive and durable form of 
protection for guy wires. 

The Bierce protector is made of a heavy gauge steel formed 
to a half circle, as shown in the accompanying sectional view 
of the protector. The protectors are seven feet long, weigh 12 
pounds and are provided with a clamping device 18 inches from 
each end for attaching to the guy wire at any point desired. 

One clamping device on the protector is provided with a 
bolt one-inch longer than on the other. This enables the longer 
clamp to be clamped over the anchor rod, if desired, while the 
other clamp is attached to the guy wire, as usual. 

The Bierce protector is neat in appearance and presents suffi- 
cient surface to be plainly visible from all sides. It is finished 
in a light gray color. Its length, seven feet, is sufficient so 
that the top of the protector will be above the level of a man’s 
head even when the bottom of the protector is near the ground 
level. 

The protectors are easily installed and it is said are prac- 
tically indestructible. It is also stated that the cost of in- 


stallation is less than other devices used for the same purpose. 
Further information will be sent to those interested, upon 


request. 





Hubbard & Co. Issue Complete Catalog. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., have issued a complete 
catalog of their standard pole line hardware and Peirce 
construction specialties. In compiling this catalog the 
company states that it has endeavored to make it an 
encyclopedia of line material. In listing each article, it 
has furnished a photograph of the article and as complete 
a description and table of sizes and dimensions as its 15 
years’ experience in selling material without a catalog 
have shown to be necessary. Wherever needed, photo- 
graphs and detail drawings have been utilized to show 
the way the material is used in actual practice. 

The book contains 260 pages, 8%4 by 10 inches and 616 
illustrations. It is printed on a suede finish offset paper, 
with a dark green, flexible paper cover, and is designed 
for use as a handbook by overhead construction linemen. 

The catalog is divided into 16 sections, in each of which 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Nebraska, Lincoln, March 28-29; North Dakota, New Rockford, March 28-29; Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster, April 13-14; Western Pennsylvania Quarterly Meeting, Pittsburgh, 
April 21-22; Southern States, Knoxville, Tenn., May 23-24 
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material is grouped according to the purpose for which it 
is used. 

The headings of the various sections are as follows: 
Pole work material; guying material; cross arms, pins and 
fittings; high tension arms and fixtures; pole top pins and 
fixtures; secondary distribution fixtures; Universal light- 
ning arresters; transformer mounting material; Peirce serv- 
ice wire brackets, hammer drills and expansion bolts; street 
lamp suspension devices; electric railway material; cable 
suspension material; underground cable material; tele- 
phone and telegraph wiring; line and track construction 


tools and Bates expanded steel poles. 
Over 17,000 of these catalogs have already been dis- 


tributed in the telephone and electrical fields, but any tele- 
phone man who has not already received a copy can ob- 
tain one, free, upon request. M 

























Combinations of the Smith Mixerette. 

A folder illustrating all the possible combinations of the 
Smith Mixerette, has just been issued by the T. L. Smith 
Co. This machine—the smallest of the Smith line of con- 
crete mixers—has a capacity of three cubic feet of mixed 
concrete per batch, or approximately five cubic yards of 
mixed concrete per hour. 

As previously stated, this folder illustrates all possible 
combinations of the machine. This includes the Mixerette 
equipped with either power charger, gated batch hopper 
or 16-inch low-clearing platform. It also includes the 
Mixerette with hoist mounted on the truck between en- 
gine and mixer drum. 

The illustrations used in the folder are particularly at- 
tractive and cover a broad field of different views. One 
photograph shows clearly all the details of the mixer. 














Laying Concrete Foundation with a Smith Mixerette. 


Lines are drawn from each part to a description or ¢X- 
planation of that particular part or feature of the mixer. 

Copies of the folder and full information regarding other 
types of concrete mixers suitable for telephone work may 
be obtained upon application to the company at 3130-X 
Hadley Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Suggestions for Using Spoovel Pole Hole Digger. 

In a folder of “Suggestions for Using Matthews Spoovel 
Diggers,” clear and explicit instructions are given, with 
the aid of photographs and diagrams, for using the Spoovel 
pole hole digger. 

Following are a number of points to be borne in mind 
in digging holes with the Spoovel: 

It is essential that the set screw be properly adjusted. 





Figs. 1 and 2. Operations in Digging Hole with a Spoovel. 


If it is, the Spoovel will not change from a shovel to a 
spoon or from a spoon to a shovel, unless it is desired. 

The hole should be made large enough to freely work 
the Spoovel in the hole. 

The first part of the hole should be dug as deep as 
possible with the shovel. As soon as it is no longer easy 
to take out a shovelful of earth each time, the Spoovel 
should be converted to a spoon. (See Figs. 1 and 5.) This 
may be done without removing the Spoovel from the hole. 
With the shovel in a vertical position, it should be lowered 
at the side next to the operator. The dirt should then 
be forced to the extreme side of the hole. By pulling the 
handle toward the operator and pressing down at the same 
time, as shown in Fig. 5, the shovel will be tripped and 


Figs. 3 and 4, 
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converted into a spoonful of earth. In breaking the joint 
care should be taken that the handle of the Spoovel is 
about six inches away from the top edge of the hole that 
is nearer the operator. 

When the joint in the Spoovel has been bent to a right 
angle, the blade should be pushed squarely under the 
loose earth by pulling back on the top of the handle. The 
Spoovel may then be lifted up, as shown in Figs. 2 and 
6, and the earth dumped onto the ground with the point 
of the blade downward. As soon as the point of the blade 
touches the ground, the operator should press down on 
the handle, pulling it toward him as shown in Figs. 3 
and 4. This straightens out the blade and converts it 
from a spoon to a shovel again. 

When the holes get below six feet in depth, the follow- 





Fig. 5. 


Removing Loose Earth from Hole. 


Fig. 6. Lifting Rocks. 
ing method of procedure should be followed in using the 
Spoovel digger: 

I'irst the dirt should be worked loose in the bottom 
of the hole to the side nearest the operator. Then with the 
Spoovel blade facing him and with the part of the Spoovel 
blade in the bottom of the hole, as near to the side of 
the hole nearest the operator as possible, he should press 


ee Age ea 
cen Oe ompg: 





Dumping Earth, Pressing Down on Handle and Pulling It Toward Operator, to Convert Spoovel Into a Shovel. 
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down on the handle sufficiently hard to prevent its point 
from skidding out from under the loose earth in the bot- 
tom of the hole and at the same time pulling it quickly 
toward him. This will partially change the shovel into a 
spoon and by pressing directly down on the handle, with- 
out changing its position, the shovel will bend at the hinge 


and immediately become a spoon. Then by stepping to 
the opposite side of the hole and pulling back on the top 
of the handle, the Spoovel will be pushed under the loose 
earth, which can then be lifted out. 

In case the ground in which the holes are being dug 
contains rocks, these can be loosened and lifted out, if 
care is used to work them on the blade as far back as 
possible. This will place the weight over the place where 
the handle is joined to the blade and prevent the joint from 
breaking because of the excess weight. (See Fig. 6.) 

Copies of the folder of suggestions may be obtained 
upon application to W. N. Matthews & Brother, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufacturers of the Spoovel digger. 

Kellogg Company at Recent State Conventions. 

A. J. Carter, general sales manager of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., Chicago, who has just returned from the 
Iowa and Texas state telephone conventions, reports good at- 
tendance and successful meetings. At Des Moines, Iowa, the 
Kellogg company was represented, in addition to Mr. Carter, by 
H. N. Faris, W. R. Hind, W. S. Boze and F. L. Eldridge. At 
the Fort Worth, Texas, meeting, the Kellogg company was 
represented by Messrs. Carter and Faris and J. A. Stratton. 

An interesting line of apparatus was shown at both meetings. 








Paragraphs. 

RELIABLE Exectric Co.; Chicago, was very much surprised 
the other day to receive an order from John D. Rockefeller. 
It was not known that he is interested in electrical work. 
The order called for copper sleeves to be shipped to Pocantico 
Hills, N. Y. 

Tue Correy System & Aunit Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
making the annual audit for the Interior Telephone Co., at 
Grinnell, lowa, and the Coffey system is being installed at Elk- 
horn and Fontanelle, Iowa, this week. 
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Central Union to Withdraw from Kewanee, IIl., Territory. 

According to announcements made by the receivers of 
the Central Union Telephone Co., its exchange at Kewanee, 
Ill., will be discontinued on April 1, and the subscribers of 
the Central Union company will be connected up with the 
exchange of the Kewanee Home Telephone Co. and service 
furnished them by that company. The long distance and 
toll lines of the Central Union company will be cut in on 
the Kewanee Home exchange, and all subscribers of the 
Home company will have access to the toll and long dis- 
tance lines of the Bell company. 





A Model Indiana Exchange. 

The plant of the Tipton Telephone Co., Tipton, Ind., 
was entirely rebuilt last summer, both inside and out, cables 
in the downtown district be- 
ing placed in underground 
conduits extending into the 
residence district in the 
same way. The new Kel- 
logg instantaneous recall 
switchboard, with all the 
latest features, has been in- 
stalled in the exchange. 
The equipment is of the 
full common battery mul- 
tiple type with line lamps 
associated with multiple 
jacks, the cord circuits be- 
ing arranged with the fol- 
lowing features: 

Automatic four-party 
ringing, automatic listening, 
secret service, instantane- 
ous disconnect, instantane- 
ous recall. automatic peg 
count, ringing cut-off on 
calling cord if subscriber on answering cord hangs up, re- 
vertive tone on answering cord while ringing on calling 
cord, pilot lamp on answering disconnect lamps and pilot 
lamp on recalling disconnect lamps. 

















R. C. Wickersham. 

















Operating Room of Tipton (Ind.) Telephone 








Co. Before New Equipment Was Installed. 
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The Orr Process, applied to your butt-rotted poles, will 
make them stronger than ever. 







Decayed 


Extreme simplicity througout the entire operation ef- 
fects a saving of two-thirds the cost of a new pole. 


When a thing’s done better at smaller cost—that’s big 
economy. 








Only iron rods, 
concrete and ex- 
panded metal, 
costing from 
1/3 to 1/16 as 
much as a new 
pole, are used. 
Entire process 
performed by 
one-half the la- 
bor (unskilled) : 
one-half the 
time is required. 





The ORR Proc- 
ess_ eliminates 
change-o vers, 
skilled labor, 
new pole costs 
and _transporta- 
tion, interrupted 
service hazards 
to linemen. 


ALL BIG 
ITEMS 








Telephone com- 
panies all over 
the United 
States are adopt- 
ing the ORR 
Send 
for a copy of 
“Net Results ” 
and read letters 
in which they 
give their opin- 
ions of the ORR 


Process. 


Process. 


Suppose there are poles with decaying butts on your 
own lines—what are you going to do about it? Won't 
you send us your name on a penny postal? We'll send 


you our booklet, “Net Results.” 


It’s all ‘lean meat,” 


explaining and illustrating this simple process, and let- 
ters, too, from satisfied users—let’s work together. 


HUBBARD & CO. 


PITTSBURGH 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





EXPANDED 
METAL 


RODS 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 






Cross Section of 
Orr-Reinforced Pole 
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The switchboard has an ultimate capacity of 1,200 lines, 
with 700 lines installed at the present time. The first and 
second wired and equipped for 
night, toll and rural service with wire chief’s test and chief 


positions are arranged, 


operator’s trunks and combination cord circuits. Positions 


3 to 6 inclusive are wired for common battery service. 
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The toll board consists of a two-position cabinet with cal- 
culagraph cabinet between the positions. It is complete in 
all respects. 

All the telephones in this plant are of the Kellogg desk 
and hotel type. 
The accompanying illustrations of the old and new boards 




















New Kellogg Board 





A chief operator’s desk with all the latest improvements 
as to supervising was installed, as well as a wire chief’s desk 
of the latest type. 

A complete power plant was included for the proper oper- 
ation of the switchboard. This consists of two sets of stor- 
age batteries, a mercury arc rectifier, pole changers, auto- 
matic ringing interrupters and power board. 


Installed at Tipton, 








Ind.—Note Reduction in Operating Force. 


show the reduction in the operating force made possible by 
the installation of the new and up-to-date equipment which 
was furnished by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

R. C. Wickersham is, and has been for the past 10 years, 
manager of the Tipton Telephone Co., which he has built up 
from a plant of but a few telephones to an up-to-date com- 
mon battery plant with about 1,200 subscribers. 


Condensed News Reports : 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 


GLENN Howe, manager of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. ex- 
change at Menomonie, Wis., for the past three years, has been 
transferred to the management of the exchange at Kenosha, 
Wis., a much larger telephone center. 


C. H. Moore, district manager of the Gainsboro Telephone 
Co., at Somerset, Ky., was prominently featured in a recent 
special issue of The Semi-Weekly News, of Somerset, Ky. 
Nearly half a page in this issue was devoted to the work of 
Mr. Moore and the activities of the company with which he 
is connected. 

Mr. Moore started in the telephone business as local agent 
of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Wood- 
burn, Ky., and was later transferred to Bowling Green as re- 
pairman and inspector. He served for two years as manager 
for the Cumberland company at McMinnville, Tenn., and for 
a time had four exchanges under his charge, with headquarters 
at Dickson. In 1910 he resigned from the latter position to 
become associated with the Gainsboro company as commercial 





agent, later being promoted to the position which he 1 
holds, as district manager. 

B. Y. CHAMBERS, former assistant superintendent of 
Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Louisville, | 
assumed his new duties as district manager for the West 
District and manager of the local Home company at Padu 
Mr. Chambers is to be succeeded in Louisville by W. 
Paine, of the engineering department of the company, 
the Louisville office. 

A. S. Hittuouse has resigned his position as assistant te! 
phone expert of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission, effect! 
April 1, on which date he will assume his new duties as ¢ 
mercial superintendent of the Indianapolis Telephone Co., 0! 
dianapolis, Ind. Mr. Hillhouse has been connected with ‘he 
telephone business since 1886 and has had considerable ex 
ence in telephone construction work. For over ten years he as 
with the Michigan Bell company as troubleman, lineman, wire 
chief, manager, construction foreman and special agent. | 
several years he was engaged in construction work for the Cc! 
tral Union Telephone Co. in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. /9 
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SCREW —-HELIX =SCRULIX 


MATTHEWS SCRULIX 
ANCHORS 


Every Pole User knows what an anchor is. Most everybody knows what a Matthews Scrulix 
Anchor is. For those who are new to the industry, the following history may be interesting. 


Seventeen years ago a patented guy anchor was unheard of among pole users. In 1899 the 
Stombaugh Anchor was introduced by us. The linemen soon nicknamed it the ‘Strongboy.” 
Then, so that you could more easily identify Matthews Specialties, the name Stombaugh was 


ye. ag and Matthews substituted for it. For over ten years it was known as Mattheys Guy 
nchor. 


Last July, the word “‘Guy’’ was dropped and the coined word “‘Scrulix’’ was put in its place. 


The word ‘‘SCRULIX"”’ is copyrighted in the United States and Canada and therefore when- 


ever you see it you will know that it belongs to Matthews. 


“SCRULIX” has come to mean much more than a screw helical anchor. It means a stand- 
ard tested product with seventeen years of successful marketing, always under the same man- 











MATTHEWS 
Scrulix Guarantee 


W. N. Matthews and Brother, Inc., of St. Louis, absolutely 
guarantee the 502-R, 603-R and 704-R Matthews Scrulix An- 
chors with galvanized Armco tron Rods to last twice as long 
as = galvanized Standard steel guy rod of the same cross 
section :— 


And Furthermore 
if by any chance any Matthews Scrulix Anchors are received 


by you that are broken—or if your men break them before 
or during installation, they ‘will be replaced free of cost to 


For 10,000 lbs. - For 6,000 Ibs. 
strain, use 2 ag oy 1 
No. 704-R Mat- o. - at- 
thews Scrulix wepresneoees thews Scrulix 


Anchors. Anchor. 


























ESP RNS SR 


agement. While the original principle discovered by John Stombaugh can never be improved, 
the design and quality have been improved as fast as possible. 


The exclusive arrrangement made with the American Rolling Mill Company last year, for 
the use of Armco Iron Rods, increased its life 100% and made possible the “‘twice-the-life” 
clause of Matthews Scrulix Guarantee. The removal of the factory to St. Louis and the adoption 
of the latest improvements in foundry practice, greatly improved the quality of the castings and 
made possible the second part of this guarantee. 


Scrulix, you see, not only means a screw helical anchor, but also added value and quality at 
lower cost to you. It was designed to meet a demand and not competition. 





W. N. MATTHEWS, MARTIN J. WOLF, CLAUDE L. MATTHEWS, 
President and Treasurer General Sales Manager Vice-President and Secretary 
W. N. MATTHEWS & BROTHER 
Rew tone one INCORPORATED FACTORIES 
CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS OF PATENTED ELECTRICAL SPECIALTIES ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
NVER R ’ " 
EL PASO ST. LOUIS, U. Ss. a MIDDLETOWN, O. 
SALT LAKE CITY ee ree GENEVA, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO CANADIAN DISTRIBUTERS DAYTON, O. 
SEATTLE THE NORTHERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Limited 





MONTREAL, HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, REGINA, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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1901 he became secretary and general manager of the Stark 
County Telephone Co., at Canton, Ohio, and in 1906 was made 
general manager of the Cuyahoga Telephone Co., of Cleveland. 
For a short time Mr. Hillhouse was engaged in rebuilding 
several properties in Texas. Mr. Hillhouse is a member of 
the Telephone Pioneers of America. 

J. A. Gates, owner of the Kenyon Telephone Ex- 
change, Kenyon, Minn., is a candidate for lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Minnesota on the 
Republican ticket. The pri- 
maries will be held June 19. 
Dr. Gates was born in Minne- 
sota and was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota 
in 1895. Since that time he 
has practiced medicine in 
Kenyon. In 1900 he built the 
Kenyon Telephone Ex- 
change. Last year he rebuilt 
the entire exchange in the vil- 
lage, placing all wires under- 





ground. This exchange is 
claimed to be the smallest 
in the Northwest that can 
boast of an _ underground 
system. 


During the sessions of 1905, 
1907 and 1909 Dr. Gates 
served Goodhue county in 
the state legislature. He 
has been a member of the 
school board for the past 18 
years and is a member of the 
Minnesota Independent Telephone Association. 

Wo. E. Everett, of Anacortes, Wash., has been appointed 
local manager of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Chehalis, Wash., to succeed T. M. Riggen, who will go from 
Chehalis to the Wenatchee country on special duty. 














Dr. J. A. Gates. 


Obituary. 


Mary Atice Lecce Fiexp, wife of E. B. Field, president of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., died re- 
cently at her home in Denver, Colo., after a long illness. 
Mrs. Field was one of the early pioneers to Colorado, com- 
ing to Denver from Massachusetts some 35 years ago, with 
her husband, who was suffering from ill health. It was in 
a great measure due to her untiring zeal and fidelity that 
E. B. Field was able to conquer his ill health and win his 
place at the head of the Mountain States company. 


Dr. CHARLES JEPTHA Hitt Woopsury, one of the most wide- 
ly known engineers in the United States, and long associated 
with telephone development, died at his home in Lynn, Mass., 
March 20. Dr. Woodbury was born in Lynn in 1851, and 
was a direct descendant of John W. Woodbury, one of the 
leaders of the Dorchester Bay Colony, which settled on Cape 
Ann in 1623. 

Preparing for Harvard at the Lynn High School, Dr. 
Woodbury matriculated instead at the Massachusetts Insti- 
ute of Technology, from which he was graduated in 1873. In 
his summer vacations he was employed in the city engineer’s 
office at Lynn, and became superintendent of a mill at Rock- 
port. In 1878 he was elected vice-president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and made an exhaustive 
investigation of lubricating oils, mill construction, electric 
lighting and automatic sprinklers, and was the inventor of sev- 
eral improvements in the building safety field which are 
still in use. 

From 1894 to 1907 Dr. Woodbury was assistant engineer for 
the American Bell Telephone Co., with headquarters at Bos- 
ton. In connection with this work he became recognized as 
a mine of information regarding the historical and economic 
aspects of telephone development and service. His kindly 
personality and constant desire to oblige made him the friend 
of many newspaper men and magazine writers, and his con- 
structive influence in the popularization of the telephone was 
great. He was in frequent demand as a lecturer. 

From 1894 to the end of his life Dr. Woodbury was sec- 
retary of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
He was a member of many engineering and scientific organi- 
zations, including the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Telephone 
Pioneers of America, an honorary member of the New York 
Telephone Society, Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and member of the Engineers’ 
Club of New York. He also belonged to various historical. 
literary-and economic -organizations..and had received several 
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medals for his scientific and economic attainments. He was 
given the degree of Doctor of Science by Union College in 
1906 and by Dartmouth College in 1908. He is survived by 
his widow and three daughters. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


A.ttona, Itt.—The Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Altona, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500. The incorpo- 
rators are D. N. McMaster, G. H. Bjorling, A..A. Hager, C. A. 
Ebstedt, S. B. Brown and J. W. McQueen. 

Biue Mowunp, Itt.—The Blue Mound Telephone Co. was in- 
corporated recently with a capital stock of $20,000. The in- 
corporators are Albert W. McClure, Addye J. McClure and 
James A. McClure. 

Eaton, Itt.—The Potterville Telephone Co. was incorporated 
recently with a capital stock of $2,350. 

Ei_mont, Kan.—The Elmont Telephone Co. was incorpor- 
ated recently with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Bow.inG GREEN, Ky.—The Poerter Pike Telephone Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation, with $105 capital. The incor- 
goers are Leslie Thomans, T. F. Hendrick and J. V. Hen- 
drick. 

Cooper, Ky.—The Sumpter Telephone Co., with $200 capi- 
tal, has been incorporated by B. S. Huffaker, James Goddard 
and Jesse Frost. 

Pine Grove, Ky.—The Ezel & White Settlement Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $350 capital. The incorpor- 
ators are W. D. McClure, J. C. Lane and L. G. Murphy. 

Reep, Ky.—The Reed Rural Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $1,000 capital, by Frank Roberts, G. E. Mitchell 
and P. V. Smith. 

Vine Grove, Ky.—The Vine Grove Telephone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation listing $1,000 capital. The incor- 
porators are R. L. Buchanan, W. W. Vertress and G. L. 
Crume. 

STANDISH, Micu.—The Star Telephone Co. was incorpor- 
ated recently with a capital stock of $750. The incorporators 
are T. Tayior, G. Littleton and C. E. Upton: 

Winn, Micu.—The Winn Telephone Co. was incorporated 
recently with a capital stock of $2,000. The incorporators 
are L. L. Taylor, C. R. Riggle and E. Riggle. 

Java, S. D.—The Java Northeastern Telephone Co. was in- 
corporated recently with a capital stock of $10,000. The in- 
corporators are J. Schlepp, F. Gotterfried, J. L. Naasz and 
T. Kundert. 

GRANITE FALLS, VA.—The Granite Falls Telephone Co. was 
incorporated recently with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Union Hatt, Va.—The East Franklin Mutual Telephone 
Co. was incorporated recently with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Bic Suamico, Wis.—The Big Suamico Telephone Co. was 
incorporated recently with a capital stock of $1,000. The in- 
corporators are C. Tuttle, E. Clenley and C. R. Swanson. 


Construction. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, Ky.—J. M. Terry, manager of the Cumber- 
land Telephone Company, is quoted to the effect that the com- 
pany is to make extensive improvements in that city and that 
it will remove old equipment and install new. 

OxtaHoma City, Oxra.—The Pioneer Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is planning improvements in its service and equip- 
ment in Oklahoma City, to cost $125,000, and in Norman, 
Okla., to cost $50,000. 

Elections. 

ELLENDALE, Minn.—The stockholders of the Ellendale Rura 
Telephone Co. held their annual meeting recently. The follow 
ing directors were elected: W. B. Wardell, Andrew Greger- 
son and E. M. Thompson. 

SaLtem, Ou10.—D. W. Brinker will serve as president of the 
Salem Township Telephone Co. for the ensuing year, having 
been elected to that office at the annual meeting. Other cif- 
cers are as follows: Vice-president, Jonas Pepple; se re- 
tary, H. V. Zimmerman; treasurer, H. A. Halverstadt. 

Wrntock, WasH.—The Home Telephone Co. has chosen ‘he 
following officers: F. H. Crosby, president; F. C. Schac er, 
vice-president; A. C. Shives, secretary and treasurer. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Stockholders of the Wisconsin ‘1 -!e- 
phone Co. held their annual meeting, and re-elected the e::'re 
board of directors. They are: Otto H. Falk, Julius O. Fronk, 
Oliver C. Fuller, Edward A. Uhrig and H. O. Seymour. ‘til- 
waukee; Union N. Bethell and Theodore N. Vail, New York: 
B. E. Summy, Alonzo Burt and Horace F. Hill, Chicago, and 
C. Jay French,.Boston. 
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